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CHAPTER Y. 

THE STRANGER. 

My heart rebeli’d 

Against itself; my thoughts were up in mel 
Farertz opened the little iron postern gate 
lustily, and looked out. Ata very short distance 
the stranger she had watched lay, as the girl 
aid, at the bottom step of the rough country 
tile, in an apparently senseless state. 

Without pausing to reflect, Fayette ran fo 
tet, accompanied by the girl and by the 
litiously-barking Roy. She knelt down and 
tised the prostrate figure as well as her slight 
thysical strength wouid admit, while feeling 
tterly at a loss what to do. But in a minute or 
‘wo the lady opened her eyes, looking in amaze- 
Rent at the compassionate face. 

“Where am I?” she asked. “‘ Who are you? 

»iremember! Let me get up, if I can.” 

“What has happened ?” inquired Fayette. 

“I tripped over wy skirt in some abominably 

way in trying to climb over that. stupid 

Help me to rise. Thanks—very much, 
Mdvery many. I hope——Ah!” 

itha querulous ejaculation of pain she sank 

tile” Testing on the lowest step of the unlucky 
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[LOVE’s MAGNETISM. ] 


*‘T have sprained my ankle, I believe,” she 
muttered. ‘My usual good fortune. What is 
to be done ?” 

Fayette reflected. They were at some distance 
from any dwelling but The Sycamores; the 
nearest house next to that was the “ Three Jolly 
Ploughboys,” the village inn, situate some way 
down the road. This person was evidently a 
lady ; she was, too, a stranger, and in adversity. 
Surely Aunt Prue would be displeased if any of 
the household turned from her .in this hour of 
distress. Yet Fayette hesitated. 

“Do you live anywhere near? Can I send for 
any assistance ?” she gently asked. 

*T live in London, and came thence to-day,” 
replied the stranger, her face growing whiter 
from pain every moment. 

«Tf—if you like—I think my aunt—TI live 
over there,” said Fayette, doubtful of the pro- 
priety of her kindly Samaritanism. “If you 
like——” 

“Who is your aunt?” abruptly inquired the 
sufferer. 

“Miss Ibbotson.” 

** Miss Ibbotson! No, no—that is, I thank 
you, my child, but—And who are you ?” 

“Tam her niece. One of her nieces, Fayette 
Lascelles. ‘They always call me Fay or Fayette, 
although it is not my proper name.” 

A change of the most singular, indescribable 
nature passed over the pallid countenance of the 
lady. 

ms I ought to have known it,” she muttered. 
«But I came to grief so suddenly, all my senses 
were scattered to the back of the north wind or 
elsewhere. Where do you come from, girl ?”” she 


demanded of the child. 
i 


* From the ‘ Ploughboys,’ yonder, ma’am. My 





way 





name is Sarah Dowby,” replied that young per- 
son. 

“How far are we from the railway? I have 
lost my way, I think,” 

“The station is about a quarter of an hour’s 
walk from here,” said Fayette. 

sa How far to this—what do you callit ?”’ to the 
girl. 

«The Three Jolly Ploughboys,’ ma’am. It’s 
downthere. Only three minutes’ walk, ma’am.” 

“I will go there if I can hobble so far. Will 
you two girls lend me an arm each ?” 

They readily volunteered, and she made an 
attempt to stand. After one or two efforts she 
succeeded in tottering along, despite evident pain. 
As they passed The Sycamores the great intelli- 
gent dog stopped, seeing the open, undefended 
gate, and insisted on staying to guard it. 

The stranger, who uttered not another syllable 
on the way—she was apparently suffering acute 
pain, however—at length contrived to land her- 
self in safety on the hospitable doorstep of “ The 
Three Jolly Ploughboys.” 

The door was open, revealing the form of the 
red-faced landlord lounging behind the bar. He 
at once came forward, seeing instantly what had 
occurred, and, taking the lady’s slim form in his 
brawny arms, laid her upon a repellant-looking 
horsehair sofa in one of the parlours. Then he 
cried out to his fat, red-faced wife, who hurried 
in from the garden. 

Fayette hastily fled back, to be met within 
view of the gate by Roy, who, for a moment, 
deserted his guard to rush out and greet her on 
her return. With trembling, excited fingers, for 
she was utterly unused to adventure, she 
fastened the gate and flew into the house, into 
the drawing-room. 
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No one hd tiissed het The elderly lovéts 
and the youthful ones were agreeably pré-occu=" 
pied, regardless of fleeting time; Mr, Allenby, 
was still asleep, wandering in the dredmet’s4 
paradise.’ Séizing'a mohrent when her aunt left 
{ee-upartment to vive some directions to-Patsy; 
Fayette followed,and told her of what had just 
happened. The points of description struck 

“ Was she tall ?” 

«Yes, auntie,” 

«Thin ?” 

«Yes, rather.” 

“ Pair?” 

“Quite fair, Aunt’ Prat. With such odd 
eyes.” 

“ Green eyes ? 


‘Les yeux verts que vonta 
l’en’—hem! to Jersshe-or »” muttered 
Aunt Prte- 


“2 nu?” 
«“ Yés, a kind “fale yollowiegrer,ik that 
stone—I forget WhwbGtS enlled——net nice, _ 


know, aunt. 
Why, do you know 
iss Prue 
startled her. 
“How old is she ?’”" 


“About as old as Mite Patterson. Tam not 


m fa judge. I thint@bout forty. 
tha vivid kim@-oPieampation red inher’ 
obeeks,and thin verm iiteniliips >” 
, Hérface was quite pal 
he find the pain. j 
“OMild, it was your mother |” ; 
Fayette started back. The dgitations ef The 


day Were not yetover. Clfisping her handsyeho: 

looke@ altrost affightedly as Aant Prue 
“She-his comerbéefore her ‘tine,” observed. 
“why, it is diffieult to 


cuese. She isup'to aethe misdiricf, that’s very | 


‘spectable, middle-aged working bee, before the 


laid a ap omDagetaas erases rubdviss, 





sure; She gensealiyaras when I knew anythin 
of hes. So ahibqreeai abe! enter’ my doore4 i 


wonder why. Perhaps she \ = Searore i€ . 


ch matter to me, shetho 


thinks: I bate the woummlis 1 alway# 
Taltays . 

Fay when Miss Prae had 
given her Patsy, and slowly, very 


slowly, followed. ‘Tomantic fancies of the: 
morning about her mothtr were roughig’< 
. pelled. 

The magic word to one who had never known 
a mother, had conjured up delightful expecta- 
tions. But to love that thin, waxen-faced woman 
whom she had helped along the road, to lay 
her head on that-weman’s breast, or fold her 
longing arms about that tall, hard, woddeny 
figure, she felt to be impossible, 

When Fayette again entered the drawing- 
room it was-brilliantly illuminated. Beattie was 
playing chess with Mr. Allenby, Percy sitting 
close by, overlooking the progress of the game. 
Mr. Fordham was enjoying a cigar jist outside 
the-half-closed glass,doors in the garden,.while 
Aunt Prue: was hunting out some silvef and 
glass from a chiffonitre. 

It was late when the visitors departed, having 
supped half joyously, half sadly. Beattie was 
very willing for a that when they hadgone, 
when the house was closed and silent. Fayette 
was anxious to talk over somfe of her thoughts. 
But both girls were weary and over-excited, and 
desirous of rest. Fayette told /Béattic about her 
adventute and Aunt Prae’s revelation. 

“What a day it has been!” cried Beattie, 
three-quarters asleep, “What will to-mortow 
bring ?”’ 

Beattie’s last waking’thought was of Percy 
Darvill, Fayette's of the fair-faced wothan with 
the luminous palé green eyes. 





CHAPTER. VJ 
‘FAYETTE’ 9 HISTORY. 


On life’s vast ocean diversely wesiil, 
Reason the card, but passion 1s the gaia, 
Pors. 


Atwars excepting Patsy Brown, the irre- 
pioachadle, Miss Prtte was getierally up and 
dressed the first in the house. On the morn 
ing following that never-to-be-forgotten aay of 













dx ditément, theiglowing early#tn had Searcely | Rlways beemas fdnd of her ws 


streanied im through the snow-whit®-curtains o 
her maiden bower before she found herself 
dwakening. 

She was walking about the old-fashioned 


--the commingled scents | my 


aad-colours here and: there like an eminently re- 


two girls, wearied- with tne totally unexpected 
revelations of the previous day, had opened 
tneir bright eyes. 

Fayette came down befdre Beattie, and sought 
out her auhti The young girl had a preoc- 
cupied mid ‘and asomeWhat sad aspect, very | 
different fram her ondiitary smiling, dimpled 


appeafancer 
tolk toryou, auntie, very, very 


«ef 
particalh shre'sa 
to hear all youhare | 


“Tam d 

St seis 
« Adin you very 

and kind 


to mgs”? 
to ta any” of! that 
and 


ma Bg Ieecety come my promi to Bi . 


i 3 cried Miss: Jbetson, hastily, 


bhrdilly. 

Shefelt hersetitto bedtritable, in 
finding, and undem 
dure to 








—= 


& coll, unsympa. 
thetienature would allow: — 

“Tam. sorry; it isn’t my fault that things 
have-tutnbed- out as they have done; at least 
perhaps it is wvlittle my fault, but you know. 
dear, evenifI hadn’t settled—on marrying, 
I couldn’t have refused to give you ‘up to your 
mother. That is to say, Fayette, even if’ you 
had-wished-not to go=—+” 

Never in the forty-one years of her life had 
Miss Ibbotson spoken so confusedly. But her 
tind felt troubled. The rose tints had died 
away fromthe delicate, transparent complexion 
of Fayetten. The evident reluctance of Miss 
Tbbotsonteé'mmewer her apparently simple ques- 


tion “id pe rer — beyond her 
trol. 
“Why should dreamof refusing to go 


whenmy thothetitusked me?’ she 
rather than epoie:. 


have nebitold per wate 
at ladytwunwillingshoakier 

#s unwise to 
You Prem sr 


eres a Miss Tho ae 
vodgraag wal pall you isaleamiieased cant 
pee Ay he. 


ted 


attutie, I really wanted: to talllt@ge uw) w: left were sent by your 

about my mother,” she-said, very ee if jm Nay, faba tell. you the 
eet altogether soutupte ‘exaet tewthithtre either. Migrmother 

oh ‘had hoped it weuld pr ‘ ~ jing at wlittle seaside placerabout 
hours previously. Roe Me  Diewas after the dea 

“ Yes;my wev.. Go oni” BS ap ts wee)vi aaveunidhe and hisewili. 

A nitist of ‘temne’ blaedgs s Was ‘there nextemy 

@yes, but she’ them p theit7 weottage, ime servaritite 

Barking place. i. ae = ~ My mother difhinot like hee; 

ke clans, ould not \gidfese to know 

ne eni er, thatialthongh you 


like other 
No if'siz 







mm 9 “yee f . We , 
“Well; then, sWe- earl not awert after that. 
She did not seem to know me more than if I 
had been a petféct stranger. Was not that very 
singular? Could she have been my mother 
and not cried out that I was her child ?” 

“TP it was Margaret Lascelles; I can believe 
anything of her. “Come, had she a little velvety 
mole on her right cheek nearly on a line with 
the cotner of her mouth ?” 

Fayette shrank back. 

«Yes, Yes! I woticed it, for, I don’t know 
how it was, but T looked at her very attentively 
in she didn’t think I was looking.” 

‘ in.” . 

That was all ‘Miss Prue said. 

**‘ Must I go.and see her, aunt ?” 

** Don’t look so doleful, my dear, pray; you 
needn’t do so if you don’t wish it.” 

**T must go away with her whether I like it 
or hot ?”” 

“Tam afraid so. There is nothing. else for 
you; mo other refuge, and you ate only 
nineteen; you ate under age, and quite in her 
power, my dear.” __ 

There was.a long pause. 

“Why did my mother leave tie when I was 
a baby,” cried Fayette, in a plaintive way, “I 
used to think you used to take care of me be- 
cause I had no father ot mother.” 

The young girl fixed her blue eves ‘pathe- 
tically upon the dry, hard face of. Autit Prue, 
That lady turned away her head, atid seetned to 
meditate how to answer the embarrassing qties- 
tion. At last Miss Prue said: 

“Of cotitse, some time or other you must 
aoe all the particulars of your own history, 

ut——’”’ 

Fayette crept closer and folded het little | 
white hands over the brown holland sleeves of | 
her aunt. She was naturally very coaxing and 











persuasive in her ways, and Miss Ibbotson had 


call 
. 
: 


“a cousin. 
aay motherrwenbteutt for ber 
walt: Scfdre biwnkfast: She bap- 


e heard a pales Wie 
-Biiviyoung se 
t 7 , ot >xather rushing, 
ffom the house, sobbt @tief and fear.” 
“Go on,” whispered Fayette, scarcely able to 
ak. P 

**My mother could not understand what she 
was frightened about, and went back with her. 
On entering sie chanced. to see-a note addressed 
to ‘hetself lying on the kitchen table. Mar- 
garet Lascelles had run away the night before, 
it seemed, as her bed had not been disturbed by 
even a touch; all her clothes and money had 
vanished. with her. ‘The child and the poor 
scrap of a ‘ help’ she had left to the pity of het 
cousin, my mother; she“was gone.” 

“ Without saying why or where she had gone, 
or when she would be back?” 

*« Just so.” 

Fayette covered her face with her hands, 
shuddering violently from head to foot. Her 
limbs began to tremble as if'she must'fall. — 

“Do you wish to know any more?” asked 
Miss Tobotson, a faint'dash of sarcasm mingled 
with the pity in her‘voice: 

«Tell me all, tell ‘me all?” 

«There is nothing mote to tell. My mother 
teok you, engaginy the yiel ns nurse, paid the 
few debts afd settled all affairs for the family 
credit. You were’ brought here, and ‘hete you 
have remained ever since. Voild tort, as'people 
are supposed to‘say, and as'they neverdo.” 

And my mother never took any notice ageia 
until yesterday ’” 

Never ” 

“* Where is my father ?” 

“Your father, child?” Miss Tbbbdtsor 
changed colour. “Fayette, perhaps you mays 
well learn all now, and have ddéne with it. UY 
heart may not be so remorseless ‘as ‘that of some 
idle or spiteful tongue im the future. * 
father isdead. That you arejprepared for. 3° 
was the eldest brother of ‘Beattie’s father, 
if he had behaved honourably and justly, you 
would now, beyond a doubt, as ‘his only 
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have been the inheritor of those estates which 
have fallen to Beattie’s father, and will probably 
be hers by-and-bye. They are unentailed and 
don’t go with the title. It is a bad, wicked 
world, Fayette dear, and I only wish, I sin- 
cerely wish you could halve’ found some honest 
oung man who would have married you and 
. your protector.” 

Fayette looked with innocent, yet troubled and 
anxious eyes at her aunt, who, however, was 
gazing afar off. 

“T don’t exactly understand,” she said, 

tly. 
ae Never mind, + dear, ‘Ihe hint will guide 
you hereafter, and I think you have had enough 
ofa dose this morning. You will at some time 
comprehend my reason for keeping you two 
girls out of society. I could not admit Beattie 
and banish you.” 

The young gitl was mystified for a few mo- 
méeuis, yet some. latent fear made her shrink 
ffom.asking an explanation of those terrible 
words. She intertwined ‘her fingers, and‘ re- 
lved ‘within, her mind what Miss Prue had last 
wid. Suddenly the truth flashed across her brain, 
like a fatal streak of lightning, and her strength 
seemed to give way. ith. a .stified .exclama- 
tion, she fell back on a rustic, garden seat. 

“You mean me to understand,” she stam- 
meted, her faze alternately crimsen and ashy 
grey, “that my father and mother were never 
married ?”” 


“Talways understood myself ‘that-they were | of Miss 


not,” replied Miss Prue, pitifully, ‘But. I 
anriot answer'forit. They ran away together, 
md somebody teld my mother they never got 
warried. But then they may have béen.” 

Fayette Uuried ‘her face again in her trem- 
tling hands, and broke into a kind of dry'sob- 
ting,’ infinitely more distressing te hear than 
downright crying. At that moment, 'the cleat, 
fich soprano voice of Beattie was heard trilling 
meof Gounod’s prettiest songs, and’a moment 
liter her tall, stately form appeared at the end 
ofa lilac-hordered walk. She was radiant with 
bright anticipations and ‘presént happiness. 

“Tis the voice of the sluggard,” she gaily 
recited, with tie air and actiomof ‘a, schoolgirl 
repeating a piece, “complaining that. you two 
atly birds must have been pickitig up enough 
worms to last the insatiablest’angler for a week. 
Good-morning, auntie, my ‘dear, faithfiilly and 
ifectionately yours. Good-morning, Fayette, 
ny sweetest love—devotedly thine.” 

She kissed Miss Prue’s dry; pinky cheek’ as 
the had done évery’morning’ ever since she could 
mmember. There was not a cloud on her 
Williant horizon as far'as htiman eye could 
perceive, and she ‘had ‘reached ‘almost the verge 
of happiness. Butt although in ‘her sopreme 
estucy she did not.nt first’ observe the grave, 
preoccupied air of Fhyette and Miss Prue, not 
many minutes elapsed ‘befére she noticed that 
something was attiiss. 

She remembered what Mise- Prue had said 
about Margaret Lascelles; she remembered 
Fayette’s adventure last night, and. it oceurred 
toher that poor Fayette had notso much: reason 
tobe joyful asshe had. Also that the world had 
thanged rather too quickly for Aunt Prue, who 
bust necessarily be very much annoyed by the 
idea.of the approaching inconvenience which the 
tbropt alteration of her plans must cause. 

So Beattie immediately sobered down: Life 
must bear a, more sombre aspect to Miss ‘Prue 
ind. to poor Fayette than it did'to her, Already 
thefound herself compassionating Fayette; she 

d found a few minutes amid the tumultof her 
wn joyous roseate dreams to ‘think about 
Tayette’s affairs. 

Poor Fayette! She liad ‘thought over the 
deeription of her mother, and of ‘the assurance 

Fayette would have to share ‘a life of 
Prerty, though she had only dim, diswal ideas 
ithe slow torture of such astate of existence. 

ith tender sympathy, and without making 
ay embarrassing remark, she kissed ‘Payetve. 
ons could be deferred till by-and-bye. 

She half wished the day were over, yet a 
latural timidity, a girlish fear of any change, 
made her dread the actual commencement of 





that.wondrous new life of: hixury and wedlth. 
Like‘a child ‘she entertainéd-nlo: doubt whaterer 
thateverything would happem int due order, after 
the plan laid) down: by: herself in» the: pro- 
gramme. 

She was full of tremulous: excitement, long- 
ing to see her father, who could; unlock. those 
golden gates that barred her from.the world, 
curious to see Fayette’s mother, ‘sarny to. leave 
Aunt. Prue. and .Fayette, and Patsy and Pharbe 
and Royall the familiar faces and objects, Her 
brain ‘in.a delicious kaledioseopie whir]; in short, 
just suffitiently dashed.wath sentimental regret 
to give additional zest to her exquisitely delight- 
ful day dream. 

The: three: ladies went/in, and-sat down. at the 
breakfast. table. Phéobe; a neat-handed, rustic 
Phyllis, brought in the coffee and, hot. milk, the 
toast and.eggs, and all. the :rest..of) the; usual 
morning is It was a..pleasant, shady room, 
evideneing:a refined,:if,, somewhat old-fashioned 
taste. The bright, cheerful .norning; sunlight 
glinted in, but not. glaringly, Faney: might 
readily conjure up the notion that.te. this cool; 
sequestered spot no echo of the world’s rough 
warfare Gould penetrate, that.invisible fairies 
guarded the-doors; 


Only the mellow-throated ‘birds chanted their | amybody 


matins without.in the sunny .garden, only the 


fragrant perfumes of the old-fashioned fiowers,- 


the languid fiuttering.of the. creeping plants 
clinging about the walls, the exultant. melody 
iss Prue’s canaries, the cooing of the 
pigeons. without, disturbed the serene morning 
tranquility. 

The only shadows were those thrown in a 
golden network.on the. garden walk by the sun 
shining through’the flickering leaves of the lilac 
and laburnum trees. Careless. butterflies went 
skimming by idly, on many-hved wings; the 
dreamy silence was so-calm that the buzzing of 
the little alert house-flies; asthey darted nimbly 
to.andfro,.could be heard. 

No daily newspaper ever showed its remorse- 
less pages on the snow-white damask, and.amid 
the sparkling silver and china, in this. room, 
laden’.with an.evil harvest of war. telegrams, 
murders, crimes of every gradation: of blackness, 
fights and.quarrels, from. the; keen and polished 
encounter in the political arena. to, the;drunken 
miner ill:using his wife. 

Yhis tranquil room might have. been the 
brenisfast-parlour of the y of Shalott, or 
some géntle mother superior of a medimval 
nunnery. Miss Ibbotson: managed to. make an 
average meal, but neither of the. young, girls 
could touch anything beyond a cup of coffee and 
a few crumbs of dry toast. 

Fayette was anxiously desirous of asking Miss 
Ibbotson ‘what she meant to doabout sending to 
the “‘ Three Jolly Ploughboys”’ to inquire about 
Mrs. Lascelles, orif:she would call. But she 
could not,suinmon up coutage to speak of the 
subject before Beattie. It was the first time she 
had-ever as much as wished to coneeala thought 
from her cousin. 

« Now; mind, yougirls, I[don’tintend, if I can 
possibly help it, to let either. of you depart 'to- 
day,” said Miss Ibbotson, very solemnly; ¢hip- 
ping her egg with some energy. “ If you wish to 
go—go. .ButI shall regard it as:rank ingtati- 
tude. After all I’ve done for you;:and the ‘years 
we have spent together, I should thinkit down- 
right cruel—inhuman—to desert meespecially 
at this time.” 

Neither of the girls answered. Not beeause 
they ‘could not endorse her sentiments; thus 
plumply stated, but each knew they must abide 
py the, council of war to be held ‘between ber 
and the father and the mother: who were 
coming. 

«“T absolutely don’t‘ know’ what’s ‘to be done 
about Madame Lascelles,’ Miss Ibbotson con- 
tinued, helping herself to salt as she spoke. 
* Call upon herI will not, andI cannot. But I 
don’t relish the idea of her being there, and her 
only child here, and myself standing between, 
like a black ghost. I’ll send Patsy presently, 
with a civil inquiry, as she happened to spill 
herself in front of my gates. I shall not 
acknowledge that any suspicion of her identity 


Has crossed my mind. Ifshe chooses to send 
back for her daughter, why~well, we'll wait 
until we hear what she does say.” 

“Very well, Aunt Prue,’ Fayette said, now 
leaning on back of Miss’ Ibbotson’s 
chair. 

«* And f will not have you'two:girls fidgetting 
yourselves till you get il. You must: go oat 
and walk'a little in the’fresh air, as you-always 
do, Ill stop here; for somebody ‘must 
remain in case somebody comes for.’ some- 
body.” 

The girls were?v unwilling to go, but at 
‘last Miss Prne mallfeaindiod tte oat. Beattie 
didnot want:to be away when Péercy'should call, 
as she knew he would(; he alwaysdid. Sheowas. 
also eagerly anxious to obtain: the: earliest. 
possible iglimpse of her fathers But it was 
early yet, and neither would;be likely to come- 
before gne or ‘two o'clock, she thought. Fayette. 
felt languid, and was suffering from a slight 
sick, headache. 

«Come, be off with’ you,” nipatiently cried 
|Miss:Prue. ‘If you stop, we: shall do nothing 
but quarrel, I-am inian: abomin irritable: 
hamour,iandiI feel as if I shouid:like nothing 
better‘than a: good .squatble with somebidy—. 
. Geralong, bothsof you,’ 

So they put on their great sttawshats,» dalled’ 
'for. Roy; and went away—through ithe sweet, 
old-fashioned. garden at: the back of the house, 
‘out by a little gate intd a shatled dane. 

“It is not twenty-four hourssince/ we were 
there, yesterday,” said Fayette, almost wonder- 
linglly. 

Sand lit scarcely seems the same place,” cried: 
Bhattie. ; 

It was a pretty spot, where the sunlight fell 
in, bars across the moss-grown ‘path throughthe 
‘intertwined branches-of the green trees, and 
glimpses of'a soft, fair, undulating country could 
be'seen through the great trunks. 

“ What'a shame -it-is—how unfair it seems,” 
Beattie said, presently, “ that/all the fine things 
should !come to '‘me—plenty of money, and ail 
that.sort.of thing I meanwhile you—well, it 
does seem too bad. Hspecially when we have 
always been together, sharing alike. When we 
were children, you know, Aunt Pri always used 
to make it a point of honour ‘never to give one 
a@ serap without giving the other the same. 
‘Never mind.. You shall come and stay with 
me.” 

Roy bounded forward, withan air of sudden 
excitement and interest, disappearing abruptly, 
without the slightest previous warning. 

«What has he run after?’ Beattie asked, 
without.at; all leoking for an answer. 

In a-few minutes he came back, :roliicking,. 
laughing, showing every sign of great satisfac- 
tion. Then along shadow fell, followed in due’ 
course by the tall.muscular figure of Percy Dar- 
vill. 

The rose-colour flew into Beattie’s cheeks, 
and her eyes glowed. She hardly sought to 
conceal her pleasure; Why should she? She: 
was excessively fond of him, though she could 
not have been absolutely in love, orishe mast 
have felt more shyness. 

Everybody;seemed to think they belonged to 
one another. Fayette had never shown the 
smallest wish to rival her cousin: Beattie. felt 
quite at ease asione in assured, possession of a 
sovereignty. ‘So far from .dredming! that her 
new-found wealth might come as abagrier be~ 
|\tween herself and Percy, she ‘was ‘joydusly con- 
templating the inestimable blessing it: would ‘be, 
as Percy was so—not poor, you know, butvas he 
had ‘such a limited income. 

The lovers had never as yet come to any <dis- 
tinct understanding. But each knew perfectly 
well, that they were-beloved. Perey had called, 
he told the girls, and had. been informed “by 
Patsy that they had come out fora walk, while 
Miss Ibbotson was very busy, So he thought 
he might as well: try;to: find them and take'a 
turn with them in their stroll before visiting 
Miss Ibbotson. 

They went on in the summer sunshine 
through the cool, breezy lanes that chistered 
just about that part. By degrees Fayette 





lagged behind, immersed in her own brooding 
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thoughts, Roy, who was chasing butterflies and 
snapping at commoner flies, electing to attach 
himself to her as bodyguard rather thaa to 
Beattie and Percy, who had no spare attention 
for any creature beside themselves. 

In early childhood Percy and the two girls 
had been constant playmates. At that time—it 
seemed so long, long ago now—Percy had lived 
with his invalid father at the house of the two 
old great aunts, Miss Kerrett and Miss Minnie 
Kerrett. 

That still beloved old house was only a mile 
off from The Sycamores, and the children had 
quarrelled together until Percy was sent to 
school on the death of his father. But the 
major part of his holidays had been spent at The 
Briars, the old home of the aged sisters: He 
still visited The Sycamores, and the girls, with 
Miss Ibbotson, frequently went to The Briars, 
the old ladies being too feeble to go out visit- 


“Then Percy had settled down for awhile in 
London under the protecting eye of his uncle 
Arundel] to work hard at his profession—that of 
a civil engineer. His visits to Cricklemore-cum- 
Starkles became fewer and more far between, 
but absence exercised its traditional effect; the 
childish affection became love between himself 
and the stately Beatrice. 

Happily the little Fayette had never thought 
of Percy as anything but a friend and comrade, 
a kind of big brother. He had always shown a 
marked, unconscious preference for Beatrice ; 
as a child and very young girl she had been 
able to share in rougher games and more boyish 

than her timid cousin, and her ideas had 
ways run in much the same channels as his 


own. 

To Percy Fayette seemed enigmatical, some- 
thing perhaps a little above earth and its sub- 
lunary desires and ambitions. To Fayette 
Percy was entirely unsnggestive of her favourite 
Shakespearean heroes. She never dreamt of 
him as a possible lover for herself, and was to 
this moment entirely ignorant that Beattie 
looked at him through rose-tinted spectacles. 
So there was no probability or possibility of 
rivalry. 

Beattie and her lover wandered on idyllically, 
finishing the introductory chapters of that old, 
old story which are always so exquisitely seduc- 
tive. Talking the most frightful commonplace 
at first, then emerging into tremendously 
sensible, discursive conversation about books. 
Not a word of love; not a syllable of the bril- 
liant future which had opened for Beattie as at 
the touch of a magician. 

They had slowly sauntered across the fields, 
about half a mile beyond the spot where that 
mysterious figure had walked last night, and 
entered the wood. Fayette had slowly followed, 
and then, seeing they had utterly forgotten her 
presence, feeling herself one too many, had 
wandered into another part of the wood. 

At last Percy found out that Fayette had dis- 
appeared. The lovers had paused in a kind of 
semi-circular space, a sort of fairy circle. Percy 
took both Beattie’s hands and looked into her 
eyes. The temptation overcame his prudetice, 
and fora moment he lost sight of his almost 
morbid pride. 

“This is perhaps our last walk together, you 
and I,” he said, with a faint smile. 

Beattie looked into his face with an expres- 
sion of m 

«Why ?” she asked. 

It was rather a cry. 

“ I wonder if I shall ever see you after you 
leave this place,’ he went on. 

Beattie snatched away her hands. She had 
fancied he was going to speak very differently. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she said, a 
secret terror compressing her heart. 

“ Everything has been changed since yester- 
day,” was Percy’s ambiguous answer. 

“For the better—is it not for the better ?”’ 
cried Beattie, her lips parting in an innocent 
smile, just showing the edges of her milk-white 
teeth. 

She looked lovely and most bewitching at 
that moment, and it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that he could resist the well-nigh over- 


and ask her what he knew she would promise— 
to pledge herself to him. As it was his gloomy 
face did not betray this ardent emotion. 

** Shall we return ?” he said, in that uncom- 


fancies flyi 
in chill b 

“ Very well,” agreed Beattie. 

Her heart was full. The world had lost its 
roseate hue ; the sun must. have ceased to shine. 
What had she said or done that Percy should 
change and turn cold like this? She bent down 
her head, for the tears were gathering in her 
eyes. 

It was impossible to keep them back in the 
revulsion of feeling. Percy saw the tears rise, 
and his resolution to be silent was instantly 
melted. He forgot everything but his love and 
the knowledge that Beattie loved him. 

« Beattie,” he exclaimed, again taking her 
hands, “‘ Beattie, what—what is the matter ?” 

“Nothing; unless I have offended you,” 
Beattie frankly said. 

“Offended me! Beattie, I—I love you—you 
know I do, but——” 

A shot. Then a dead bird fell at the young 
girl’s feet. She uttered a cry of horror and 
shrank back. She was not superstitious; only 
the unhappy and the disappointed detect signs 
and tokens of coming woe or approaching bliss 
in every wind that blows. But somehow she 
felt a thrill of fear at sight of the dead creature 
lying at her feet, and a strange sensation, a 
vague dread seemed to seize upon her very 
heart. 

By instinct she clung to Percy’s strong arm. 
She looked down at the pretty inanimate being 
lying there; so pitiful a sight, for only a mo- 
ment before it must have been full of life, 
perhaps soaring on joyous, airy wings in the 
radiant morning sunshine. 

A beautiful coruscation of green, purple and 


hewn so many sparks, to die away 
ess. 





gold, every tiny feather burnished so as to 
glitter in the light. A heavy step crunching 
some fallen branches and dry leaves sounded. 
The slayer of the poor little innocent bird was 
approaching to secure his prey. 

«Let us go,” whispered Beattie, her face pale, 
her eyes full of affright. 

They hastened away, and speedily discovered 

they had lost Fayette. Beattie was the first to 
remember. The current of her thought had 
changed. 
“Tt would be awfully impolite, I suppose, to 
call for her?” Percy said. “Shall I whistle 
for Roy? He is sure to be with her, and if he 
comes he will lead us to her.” 

Happy thought. No sooner proposed than 
successfully carried into execution. Roy came 
presently bounding towards them, and then 
went skipping back again until he led them to 
Fayette, who was sitting alone in a pensive 
Musidora attitude on the trunk of a fallen tree. 
Her lap was full of wild flowers, picked up as a 
diversion to her painful reflections. 

“Did you hear that shot, Beattie?” she 
asked, standing up. ~ 

Beattie shuddered. 

** It killed a poor bird, which fell at my feet. 
Such a dear, pretty creature,” she said. “« Come, 
Fay, it is ten minutes past twelve,’ consulting 
her tiny gold watch, a birthday gift from Miss 
Prue. “ Let us go home and see what is going 
to happen.” 

The three sauntered back leisurely in the 
golden suniight. Percy was thinking of the 
future with very different thoughts from the 
bright and happy anticipations of yesterday. 
Beattie was chilled and disappointed; she 
hardly knew why. She could not imagine any 
reason for the alteration in Percy, nor account 
in any way for the sudden coldness in his 
manner. Fayette’s heart was heavy as lead. 


(To be Continued.) 





A youne lady had her lover’s initials tattooed 





onherarm. The engagement was subsequently 
| broken! 


whelming temptation to take her in his arms | 


fortable matter-of-fact tone that send roniantic | 
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SCIENCE. 


INFLUENCE OF WATERING ON THE 
GERMINATION OF SEED. 


In his researches upon this subject, Professor 
Just. has found that seeds which have been 
thoroughly dried for a long time can be raiseq 
to a temperature of 120 deg. C. without losing 
their germinative power, if only they be slowly 
exposed to moisture. But if their thoroughly 
dried-up protoplasma is suddenly drenched with 
water they are killed, in just the same manner 
as frozen plants are killed if too suddenly 
thawed. 

To favour the rapid introduction of water in 
the course of his experiment, Professor Just 
bored holes in grains of wheat, an operation 
which under ordinary circumstances does not 
affect the germinative power of more than 15 or 
20 per cent. of the grain thus treated. These 
geeds were then carefully dried at 30 deg. to40 
deg. C. over sulphuric acid or chloride of qgl- 
cium, and one portion of them slowly moistened, 
while the other was quickly impregnated with 
water. Of the latter only from 10 to 1s pe 
retained their germinative power, while of the 
former it was destroyed in only about the same 
proportion of cases. ‘od 





WARMTH AND ENERGY. 


In ancient times, energy of mind and stre 
of body were supposed to be the effects of 
warmth, while depression of spirits and " 
weakness were ascribed to cold. Modern science 
has explained and modified these theories con- 
cerning the production of physical and psychical 
force, but in the main it has confirmed the prin- 
ciple of causation. In a general sense, it may 
be said that animal heat, when duly generated 
within normal limits, is the concomitant of 
vigour. Practically, therefore, warmth is to be 
sought and cold avoided; but with this qualif- 
cation, that the heat must be elicited by organic 

rocesses going on within the body, and not 
rrowed from without. 

The chief, if not the only use of wraps and 
“warm ” surroundings is to aid the loss of ani- 
mal heat by abstraction. It is neither scientific 
nor hygienic, in any true sense, to trust to er- 
ternal sources of supply for the warmth we re- 

uire to live well, happily, and usefully. The 
‘ood is more than the raiment, and those who 
desire to help the poor and melancholy over 
their “dead points” in the course of life should 
be chiefly anxious to feed them well and sufi- 
ciently. So in the management of self—to live 
well is to feed appropriately. Stimulants donot 
give strength, because they cannot add to the 
normal and healthy sources of animal heat. 
Nutriment is the only true fuel. 








Tue competition for cups in cricket seems to 
have Neoughe the noble game to somewhat of 
climax. Hitherto it has been thought that to 
introduce prizes into the game would be to lower 
the pastime to the level of some others, and not 


a few well-known enthusiasts have set their faces . 


against cups altogether. On the other hand, the 
Surrey County Club (a very important body in 
the cricketing world) have taken up the com- 
petitive idea with spirit, and it now remails 
to be seen which party will first strike their 
colours. 

An authority on the subject of hands makes 
the following remark on woman’s hand:—“ The 
female thumb is said to be an important index 
of the female character. Women with larg? 
thumbs are held to be more than ordinarily 
intelligent, while women with small thumbsare 
regarded as romantic. According to certail 
authors, who profess to be observers, a womall'’ 
hand is more indicative of a woman’s character 
than her face, as the latter is toacertain 
under the control of temporary emotions, oF of 
the will, whereas the former isa fact 
exists for anyone who understands it to Pp t 
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AILEEN’S LOVE STORY. | 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Christine’s Revenge; or, O’Hara’s Wife,” 
“The Mystery of His Love,” &c., &c. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


GREED. 


Turn her adrift 

On the Gold world’s scorn ; 
Leave her to suffer— 

For this was she born. 


Aizen’s first sensation was neither shame 
wr mortification, but intense relief. Lady 
_ would protect her, would deliver her 





this cruel lordling who sought her de- 
ttuction. She sprang to her feet, clasped her 
uads, and turned her lovely face, now delicately 
‘aged with carmine from the warmth of the 
i, imploringly towards the blonde beauty of 
the season. 
She did not know that the strong hand of 
ss Thompson had actually restrained the 
furious Lady Athlone from springing at her as 
‘cat does at a mouse. Her ladyship was white 
®acorpse ; her teeth were shut close, and her 
{es blazed with mad wrath. 
“Save me, Lady Athlone! Take me with 
me lat me escape from this bad and eruel | 
4 peal of scornful laughter, that sounded , 

uc in the ears of Aileen, came from the.lips 
kiss Thompson. | 
.“Hear her! Listen to the jade! Oh, the | 
wolent, deceitful hussy! My dear lady, she | 
metends that she is innocent, a victim, and yet 
vith our own eyes we have seen her sitting by 
*y lord’s fire in his room, while the table is 
“ewn with the remains of a meal. Oh, she | 





amar TES so 
 — CN 


[4 DEEPER WRONG.] 


has fared sumptuously. Aileen, youare a beau- 
tiful girl, but I think you deserve punishment. 
I am not sure that you are innocent of having 


| stolen things. My lady has lost a diamond 


cross.” 

**Wretch !” hissed Lady Athlone. “Reptile, 
whom I rescued from misery and starvation, is 
this how you repay me? Oh, cannot the law 
avenge me ?” 

Lord Athlone was horribly annoyed. He had 
believed that in a day or two Aileen would have 
fallen into bis clutches, conquered by misery, 
cold, and a wolfish hunger, and now here was 
his jealous and furious wife ready to tear her to 
pieces, ready to expose him in the law courts, 
ready to do anything but leave him in peaceful 
possession of ‘the girl whom he desired to con- 
quer, but whom nevertheless he hated; and 
now, if Aileen really desired to escape, how was 
he to prevent her? 

Indeed, he saw that’ Lady Athlone and her 
maid were ready and willing and anxious to give 
him as much trouble as they possibly conld. He 
saw at once that gold had bribed some of his 
servants, and he began to revolve in his mind 
the deadliest schemes of vengeance towards 
those he suspected. At the same time he pre- 
served a calm, imperturbable manner. He 
seated himself, passed his hand across his brow, 
and said : 

“ What a fearful row all of you women are 
making. It is enough to drive a man wild to 
hear you all raving together. Now, will you 
tell me what you want to do with this Aileen? 
Has she stolen anything ?” 

“IT don’t know or care,” returned. Lady 
Athlone. “I only know that she has usurped 
my place in your heart, my husband, and that if 
I could I would kill her.” 

« Kill her, then, and welcome,” Lord Athlone 
answered, with a cold smile. “I give her her 
choice: either to remain here with me or to be 
given up toyour tender mercies. Which do you 
choose, Aileen ?”” 


“To get away,” she answered, “only to get 








away. You must know that. Oh, my lord,” 
and she turned towards him impleringly, * clear 
me in the eyes of your wife of this wrong. Tell 
her how I was, trapped and made a prisoner by 
your orders.” 

Lord Athlone saw: that he had lost Aileen. 
His servants had betrayed him ; his jealous wife 
was on his track, and worse than all the girl 
herself hated and loathed him, and longed to 
escape from him. Then he held secret com- 
munion with his own evil thoughts; he knitted 
his brows and resolved on the blackest, cruellest 
falsehood that ever entered into that heart of 
humanity, which on highest authority, we are 
told, is “ deceitful above all things and desperate- 
ly wicked.” He resolved to cast asluron Aileen, 
to blight her fair name, and then to turn her 
out on that world whose tender mercies are 
cruel. He smiled bitterly, and turning to Lady 
Athlone, said : 

“Well, let her go. I have nothing to say 
against you taking her away. I wish you joy 
of your bargain. For my part, I wash my hands 
of her. Iam tired of her. She is a trifle too 
bold and fast even for my taste. She pestered 
me and begged me to let her see this house of 
mine, of which some idiot had told her, and I 
sent for her at her request. My dear Lady 
Athlone, you have married a man of the world, 
not a tame country curate. If you run after 
every bold jade that follows me—well, you will 
have enough to do.” 

“I was sure of it,” cried Miss Thompson. 
“T was sure that she had followed my lord. Oh, 
my lady, make yourself content and let this 
creature turn out into the streets as she deserves. 
Let her come out now; let me thrust her out 
into the street. As for her wages, there are 
none due; she had all last week. We will send 
her into the streets. They are the natural home 
of such as she.” 

Thompson was possessed of a terrible spite, 
a deadly envy of this hapless girl. If we took 
the pains to examine her feelings and notions 
thoroughly we might discover that love of greed 
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was after all her strongest passion, and that | and thrust into prison. I will seta watch upon | self, in the evening of the second day after her 
even the promise of a present of one thousand | you; depend npon that.” arrival. ‘I could sell it, buy food and fire, and 
pounds which Lady Athlone had said she would And then Aileen found herself standing alone | pay this woman. I think I must.ask her for jt 
give her on conditi@mofher finding @@t/Wiiere | at the corner of a street, a utiserable street that if the things don’t come to-night.” 

Aileen was did not®ttisfy her thirgsgfer’gell®| lurked) imthe vicinity of thetgay hichroad. Miss However, late thagl ‘mifht the cart of the 
She envied Aileen,j#*h6 could, had ahi ‘(Aileen). Thompsomewas gone. It was still light, for th®:| Parcels Deliver Couttpatiy Game to Cork Street, 
so willed it, have réigreQn this sup@@willa and | spring) toon was long, but the wind was | and Aileen badd psn of seeing her trunk. 
accumulated a fortttme within a sho®®space /of | bi @yend rain threttened. The street | [Immediately was Hut in her room she 
time, for Lerd Athidte was known té*be-gedk~ | wae’ fone. The gutter ran with mautidy | unlocked st OM@Me@spelap.a letter addressej 
lessiy liveral s6wards the ‘companiosigy of” his wv, half ‘naked-children screamed and leaped | to herséif imlthechmutiwriting. of Miss Thomp- 
dissipations amt follies. ani 0 ee ees aa iaesea tance son. poe wre a ie -étrangely sinking 

Lady Athiénevexhausted "by sl nights | Fa: $ “! "an bound, an oated Laces | heart, \ at 
oni res effoute other ownweath, sxp ome Wherdoors/and shouted'to each other} ,, paiewts guacapeitcctalecly. ‘There 
a couch and covewedh: her 3 .| adtossithemmerow wag, di : : is no m é digwers You must have 
She apie wile weliove ' “1 willnevstop-here/” mattered Aileen, ima $ peeesigins typarecit.. You vil 
more to blame“tittmeLord Athidne. .¥ dae , iy cil aomenelieagee ee gowileft them. 
heard her husbiai@espeak -so con’ ] ; Abegun to retrace her ? Be ‘4, Tompson,” 
the girl her hémth was fillsdadth a or. steperWhien she:saw a houserather cleange thaml ; = 

‘tei@hite bad | the Others, and inethe wilidOwwas a-tiiket on 


All she désired’was:#6 be reconviled \ 
husband whotn sh® lowed’ “mat wisdlgeiiat ‘too 
weil.” ‘s Pigpin? ®. 


She allowed Tb argson 









sk rm waid: and | ye 11 | hue vou Wweiteholbis presse! 
if)})ou netim™ my? nla * : 


ae 


were 


- Seewnad gg Ee: TTR ep aay, 
through* ‘the Prldae -'0 =the“ 
Destruction. ‘ein immocent, 
but you hateemer” ‘Yoursin- will find 
you out, Miss Thonrpsor. God-is just, though 
His ways are mysterious.” 

“Hush! hush! Cease your hypocrisy !” cried 
Miss Thompson. . “I wilb! not hear another: 
word, fot ous more ofiyour infamousfalsehoods. 
Your clothes shall’ beisent you if you. tell: me 
wWheretosendthem. Your wages you know:you 
had last week.” 

“Yeu, I hail.them,” replied Aileen, “three 
months, Wages in advance, My first wages, paid’ 
also injiadvance, »went.ta.buy me-clothes. I 
would not/tdke, them now); but-what am I do, 
thrust out in this'way without a home, withont 
acharatter ?”’ 

*Oneracter!”’ cried Miss Thompson, with, a/ 
bitter, and svornful laugh.“ What doyou mean ? 
That is torn in shreds, and given to the four 
winds, Never think of| character again as long; 
as you live; but go on: your way to destruction| 
and die, on deorstdp, or-in the river.if you like, 
it better: That's the end of all such wretches 
as! you,” 

As Miss Thompson spoke her .cruel fingers 
met im a,savage grip; on the slender arm.of 
Aileen, who-cried out with the pain, but Miss 
‘Lhompaon laughed ‘savagely. 

*« Teli. me where;:to send your clothes; to,” she 
said, “ and your miserable wages, and you shall 
have. them.” 

“| will write and tell yvou.where. I have not 
a friend in London, and I have only a couple of 
shillings in»my purse. I. must find a lodging, 
and then I will write, My six sovereigns, Miss. | 
‘Thompson, are in the left corner of my drawer, | 
wrapped in a piece of muslin.” | 

**So you say,” returned Miss Thompson; | 
“T have only your word for that. Very likely 
you have removed the money and want to alarm 
me into sending you another six pounds. Is 
that it ?” 

“Yon will find the money there, Miss Thomp- 
sop,” she said, ina sad, calm tone. “I hope [ 
s wll be able some day to prove to you and all 
tee world that I am ‘innocent, and that Lord 
-.talone is the most wicked man under the sun.” 

“Go, then,” said Miss Thompson, and ‘she 
give Aileen a'push. “Go and haat or drown 
yourself, whichever you please, but if you go 
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hemeoli!. “I wall. wrid 


she-asked : = 

What is the price ”” 

“Five shillings a week.” 

“ May I se@it ?”” 

The woman assentad, and led the way up the 

steep; uneanpeted,.. though: clean) stairs, into a 
very small, and. rather; meanly farnished..room. 
The witidow commended .a depressing view! of 
filthy back yards, dust-bins, and the back‘ ofva 
row of. stwblea., To add, ta the-dreariness, of the 
seene, the rain was ing tojfall. -Afileen’s 
heatt. sank,,and she) felt. all.at onee strangely 
homesick. There came over her 4 desperate 
longing for the fresh air, of the Galway moun- 
tains: She sighed deeply, and said, in weary 
tones: 
“I will take the room, madame; but; I must 
write for my luggage. Iwill, go’ out. and buy! 
some paper and pen and ink, andaleo seme tea 
and. bread and bitter.’ 

* You must pay in atlauce, of give: a -refer- 
ence,’’Ssaid the woman, witha grim smile; 

“Twill leave you amy. watch,’ said Aileen, 
with a sigh. 

She handed the wouman‘a ‘pretty silver watch 
and chain of the same metal, a gift.from,, Lady; 
Athlone, .'The) woman's -eyes' glenmed,;as she 
seized and examined tne wateh. 

«That will do,’’ sire said. 

Poor Aileen went out, found a stationer’s and 
a grocer’s, and having spent sixpence in stamps: 
and stationery and a shilling on tea, sugar, rolls, 
anda morsel of bubter, she returned to her poor 
room. ‘I'he landlady boiled some water arid made 
the poor child gowe teav Bat first of all/she 
wrote to Miss ‘Tnontpson, directing that lady to 
send her luggnge to “ Miss A. Moore; care,of 
Mrs. Dexter; 17, Cork Street, Hampden oRoaii, 
W.” She took this letter to the:post hérself, 
then returned, had her tea, and went-to bedjand 
to sleep, 

Two days passed, two miserable rainy days, 
and the luggage and money; bad. not arrived: 
Aileen began-to feel sad, anxious, and above all, 
hungry. She wrote to Miss Godfrey, in-Ireland, 
giving her a full account. of ail thas had hap- 
pened, and be¢ging her to send her a letter of 
recommendation to some’stitable situation in 
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with \ io Me Wehlone 
' Bis nowlth: Dondon 
poor and friendless. And Ti ot Have caused 
misery between my lord and my lady. Your 
character is lost forever. Ilent you five pounds, 
which you have not yet returned. Your story 
of hawing-thrown ‘it; out of the window of the 
inn is a very/odd one,’ and-how, when I come'to 
think it over, and compare it with your subse- 
quent conduct, exeise my saying*that I do not 
believe .one.word.of it. Poor Lady Athlone is 
heartbroken, and ‘through you. T° can fotesee 
your end, Aileen—ruin and destruction. 

“MM? Goprrer.” 


Two terrible letters inone hour. Those two 
fearful words, ruin and destruction, seemed to 
ring in her gare: -.It was ia wild, stormy night, 
the winds were up, and the cold rain beat against 
the window. 

“What am I to do?: Where.shall I go? 
What shall Ido? What:isto beeome of me?” 
she cried, piteously. ‘Ruin’ atid destruction. 
Yes, they have come upon me, and through 10 
fault of my own. But. I must ask: Mrs, Dexter 
for.my watch. I will sell’ that’ andpay ths 
worhan,/and then go toa registry office and’ ty 
and get a situationns asetvant. I:haveiscen® 
pawnshop at theend of this street where they 
would give me money for the wateh, even ‘now 
It isi Saturday night, ard they keep: opan til 
éleven.)’ 

Aileen ran down the stairs into. the dark 
passage. ‘The Dexters-bad their front'und oak 
sitting-rooms filled with furniture-which some 
body had housed with them, thas they were com 
pelled to live in the underground kitchen: Aileet 
paused, for she heard the voice: of the- man of 
the house, a tipsy wretch who spent most of his 
wages in the public-house, raised in loud’ #buse 
of his wife, who replied’ with shrilland ‘savage 
invectives. 

“Oh, I am so huvgry”” said Aileen “I 
must/ask the woman‘for the’ watch.” 

She crept downstairs and ‘tapped timidly 
the kitchen door. ’ 

“Come in!” shrieked the woman. 

Poor Aileen entered and told her tale. Si 
had been disappointed of money: Would Mrs. 
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«{ will pawn it and pay you the five shillings 
at once,” she ‘said. 

“What watch? I never had no watch from 
you. I defy you to prove it,” said the woman, 
siarply, as she folded her arms. 

The demon of gteed shone in her eyes, and 
Aileen uttered a piteous, entreating cry. 

“You did, Mrs. Dexter. You took my watch 
snd chain because I had no money to pay:you a 
deposit, and ? 

But Aileen could not say another word. She 
was at once stopped by Mrs. Dexter's brutal- 
boking husband, who turned fiercely upon Aileen 
and uttered words: which we could not even: hint 
athere. Suffice it to say that he took his wife's 
part, utterly denied that she’ had ever Had the 
watch, and threatened to get a’ policeman and 
give Aileen in custody if she persisted in saying 
s. Healso told his wife to seize the -best’of 
hileen’s clothes for the week's rent: since she 
bad-paid them nothing, and to turn her at once 
into the streets if she'stili persisted in making 
such false statements. Aileen stood aghast. 
She turned imploringly towards the woman; and 





tied: . 
“Oh, not now, at night, into the street, Mrs. 
Dexter. Wait till the morning, and then I will 


“Turn her out! 
man, in a frenzy. 

Mrs. Dexter, who had pawned the watch the, 
diy. béfore for one pound ten shillings, felt 

uncomfortable when she reflected that 
n might go before a'magistrate and make; 
a statement that might result in unpleasant, 
@nsequences for herself. She was prepared to 
deny everything, of course. She had givén a 
false name and address to, the .pawnbroker, so, 
that she did not expect to be identified with the 
pawner of the watch. Still, she thought it 
night be better not to drive Aileen desperate 
by turning her out into the streets, so she said 
to Aileen: ; 

“You can sleep here to-night, and even stay 
to-morrow, and I’ll take only one of your dresses 
as payment for your being here, but on’Mohday 
morning you must go.” 

Aileen felt desperate. All herfaith im human 
kind and even inthe goodness and-protettion of 
Heaven itself seemed to'die within her. She 
was starving for want of food. Miss’Tiompson 
had stolen her six sovereigns and’ thiswoman 
her watch. She had nota frieid-or a ‘penny in 
the world. More than that, her fair name was 
blighted. It seemed to her that) there was no- 
thing left for her td do-gave todie. Sheuttered 
slow, despairing wail that mightvhaye moved 
any woman, evena hard and ‘selfish one, to some- 
thing like pity; but Mrs. Dexter was more than 
hard and selfish—she was inhuman. 

“It’s no use making anoise,’’ she said.“ You 
tan stay to-nightand to-morrow, as it’s Sunday, 
but you won’t stay here afcer, and you’ have 
to give me one of your best dresses jas, payment 
for the room.” 

Aileen felé stung to madness. She-answered, 
bitterly : 

“Yes, come upstairs, Mrs. Dexter, and help 

yourself to all I havein the world—to everything 
hy box contains. Don’t stop .at one dress, 
Dray.” 
The demon of greed entered into the woman’s 
heart as Aileen uttered-these-wild and impru- 
dent words, and prompted her to immediately 
&t upon them. 

“Come on, then,” she cried, seizing a candle ; 
“let us see what you have. I don’t see myself 
Vhat rigint | have to be keeping a lazy. girl like 
You'in myhouse.” 


Turn her out!” cried the, 





OHSAPTER XXVI. 
THE MEETING. 
Come back again, come here, ~ 
Thoo whom ‘my soul heid deny; 


Come this dark hour te cheer 
Tis life to see thee near. 


Aluern followed Mrs. Dexter upstairs into the 
little room which she occupied. The 
Wwan set the candlestick on the floorand began 
turn over the contents of Aileen’s trunk— 


‘appetite. 





meat, exquisitely, made onder garments, fine 
hose and -pocket-handkerehiefs, warm wraps, 
and a long, thick, very: warm and handsome 
shawl, worth at least three pounds, a present 
from the Countess of Clondell. When she saw 
that which she had prized so much passing into 
the hands of this thievish landlatly she ‘beyan to 
expostulate. . 

“Leave me that shawl, at-least;:to wrap my- 
self in this: cold weather,’ she-said. ‘I have 
not. been in your house a week yet; and your 
charge for this room:is only fiveshillings. You 
deny you have my watch, but if you did not 
have it cither of my dressesare worth five shil- 
lings. Please leave me my shawl.” 

“ All, your trumpery together is nob worth:five 
shillings,” cried Mrs. Dexter. ‘* No,.you-won’t 
see any'moreof thatlotagain;” andishe gathered 
all Aileen’s possessions togethér and carried 
them out of 'the room. 

Aileen stood still, anda species: of unreason- 
ing, hopeless despair | took:-possession’ of her. 
There she stood, penniless, possessing only the 
clothes she wore, and uttetly: unable ‘to obtain 
redress for’ her wrongs. If she went! out and 
made.a statement to a policeman the Dexters 
would beready with falsehoods to the effect that 
she owed them a great deal of: money, and she 
could ‘not prove'she did not. 

** There is nothing Jeft-me-save to. die,” she 
said. ‘‘I'mustdie. Thereis:mo place for me 
in this world.” 

Only afew short weeks'ago, when Aileen/had 
lain im; that shabby: roéu-ab the “ Traveller's 
Joy,” that. ill-favoured, inm among her native 
hills; ‘her life -had trembledin the: balance.. A 
start, a conseious-lodki om tire pale ‘faee; and -all 
would have beeniover: Nowshe‘'felt-e0 wild and 
hopeless,so atterly withdut aim or: interest: in: 
life, that/she ‘invekdéd déath’as~a-friend instead 
of dreading it,asa dire. foe. 

** Let me die! let me‘die!’”’ she murmured to 
herself, feebly; as with. clasped hands she sank 


down on the strip,of carpet by the. side of her; 


poor bed rand. buried her haggard. face. on the 


‘coverlet. 


She was.so: cold, so faint, and..so: sick. She 
had beenrhalf starved.for days; still,.she had no 
She was worn-out and weary, but she 
could not sleep.. Hervhead throbbed; all the 
events of the last. three months.passed before 
her in swift procession, 

«T must die,” she said; “but mot here—not 
near these terrible people... Oh, am so hot, so 
hot! Justnow-L was,cold... My, héad is on’fire. 
I wish I could lie down in the cold water and 
die. I haye lived too long. There is no place 
for me in this world.” 

Her head was.swimming, her tongue parched. 
Daylight found her still kneeling by the side of 
the bed: She stood.up and tried.to walk, but 
it seemed,to her that the floor on which she 
stood rocked like.a ship:in a-storm: She sat 
down, and .presently her head. cleared. alittle. 
Mrs. Dexter had left her her cloak and hat; she 
put them on.and stole down the stairs, unlocked 
the street door, and passed out. inte the. dreary 
street. 

There was no rain, but the clouds sailed low, 
the wind thowled, and the fresh, cold air had at 
firsta reviving effect-on Aileen, but only to. make 
her feel more emboldened. and strengthened to 
put her. resolve of drowning, herself into execu- 
tion. She met few people at that early hour on 
Sunday morning, and those she did meet were 
of the class who’ take little notice of those of 
their fellow-creatures who are, or seem to be, in 
distress of any kind. 

Ill, hungry, ghastly pale, and..with a wild 
gleam,in her eyes, Aileen looked to those whom 
she met like one who had quarrelled with her 
friends and was posting off to tell her troubles 
elsewhere. As for her, she saw nothing, heard 
nthing. She had but one end in ‘view—suicide. 
She plodded on till she she'came to Regent's 
Park, the gates of which had ‘just ‘been opened 
by the keeper. 

Aileen enteréd the park and wandered on 
till she’came to the water, and even then she 
did not deviate from her résolve. She stood 
for a few seconds gazing ‘into the clear water, 


smiled: faintly) and in another moment’ would 
have plunged in but that she felt’astrong hand 
clutch her'shoulder and a voice whisper in her 
ear: 

“Aileen, sweet Aileen, whatever britigs you 
hete ?” 

She turned ‘and saw‘the dark eyes of Edward 
Athione»*résting with a wistful tenderness pom 
her face: 

“ Aileen, Aileen, my déar child, what brings 
you here ?” 

“Am Z then dead?” she askéd. “‘ Ate you 
my*good angel whom I loved in life, when you 
were so'farabove me? But now’we stand, do 
we not; onthe shores that are boundéd by ‘the 
eternal sea? For ever and ‘ever I shall love 
you as I did on earth. It will no lotiger. be a 
sin, for We are pure spirits who ‘havé cast‘off the 
fleshy ‘tabernacle. I love you, Edward Athlone; 
Without'fear. Perfect love casteth ottt féar.” 

She’spoke in strange, sweet tones,’ ‘low, ‘soft; 
deepas ‘the music of the Holitn’ harp. Edward 
Athlone’s eyes filled with tears, for he believed 
that ‘Adleen Moore was niad. Méré, pardon his: 
man’s vanity which leaped: to the ‘conclusion 
and seemed to settle*the‘questioh“more, we re- 
peat, Edward Athlone fancied that. this beauti- 
ful Aileen was mad for love of ‘him, and a 
strong, sweet sensation of intense» joy ‘filled his 
heart, for: odd as it may séefr, Aileen, pale, 
wild, ill, seemed to him infinitely lovelier that 
she had ever seemed ' before ~inBnitely lovelier 
than any other beine under the sun had ever 
been, ‘or‘would ever be'tohin, ~ 

Love! Was he falling in lovemadly in love 
with this peasant Aileen, who had been*about 
to: drown ‘herself? He felt'and knew that it 
was so—that all along, and éven’whén he had 
believed ‘that hewas devoted to the Lady Emily 
Fairleigh, a giant love for Aileen’ had “slam 
bered in his‘heart, and now for tlie first time 
had awakened into a desperate strength. 

‘*And?if she lives she shall be my’ bridé; the 
peerless bride of Edward Atiilotie, though he’ is 
now a‘ struggling artist, an outcast from his 
family and ‘friends:” 

Edward ‘Athione'spoke these words’ to‘his own 
heart, and’all the time his arm encircled the 
\slender'form of Aileen, and he was’ looking into- 
her eyés with love ‘unfeigned, Jove which had 
isprung up sdddenly in’his heart and filled his 
whole ‘soal. 

Love! What was that fancy’ of his’ boyhood 
for blondé, ‘beautifal Emily Pairleigh compared 
to the deep passion which ‘now’ set his ‘soal on 
five: for’this’pale girl with the strange fire in 
her eyes ‘and the beautiful yet pallid lips which 
marmured words that seemed to him to have 
come from the’ Spirit Land to which he feared 
and dreaded that she was hastening. 

When he had looked at her fora while stead- 
fastly, he came to the conclusion that Aileen 
was well-nigh sick unto death. He knew not 
what ailed her, but he made up his mind to 
take her at-onceto a place of safety and to eall 
in a medical man and provide her with a nurse. 
His means were small. Of late his pictures had 
not sold so ;well, ; 

There ate times in the lives of almost’all 
artists when for some reason the nerve and the 
skill andthe inspiration flag and fail. It was 
one of these times of ‘depression with Athlone. 
Cast all at once penniless: upon the world, he 
had: at first braved it and dared it to do its 
worst, but he found it‘a hard'taskmaster. 


Entirely dependent on his own exertions for 
the first time in ‘his life, compelled ‘actually to 
earn every piece of bread before he ate. it, 
Edward Athlone, though not disheartened, was 
at‘first dismayed, andthe very eagerness of his 
desire to gain a name and a fortune for himself 
séemed to paralyse his efforts for a time. He 
painted at first in hot haste, and his chief 
pictares were refused ; he lived in a very plain 
way in chambers’ in Fitzroy Square; he just 
managed to live decently and pay his expensés, 
and now here was Aileén, the peasant girl, who 
had long ago saved his life, and whom he had 
only thought of as a beautiful model for a 
painter or poet. 





Here was Aileen suddenly and as if by 
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magic become to him nearer and dearer than 
anything else on earth, something extra to live 
for. He must provide for her; he must deny 
himself. He took her arm and led her gently 
to the park gates. 

There he hailed acab and put her in. He 
followed, telling the driver to take him to the 
house of a physician, a Dr. Monk, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tavistock Square. He was fortun- 
ate enough to find his friend the doctor at 
home. 

Aileen was placed in a chair in the study. 
The doctor examined her, felt her pulse, and 
pronounced her to be suffering from brain fever, 
brought on by excitement and exhaustion. He 
ardered her to bed. Athlone looked at him 
steadfastly. 

“‘Monk, you know me,” he said. ‘“ Acquit 
me of all the natural suspicions which rise up 
in your mind when you look first at that girl 
and next at me. Once she in Ireland saved my 
life. She is one of my father’s tenants, and I 
mean, if she recovers, to make her my wife.” 

The doctor looked in amaze at the Earl of 
Clondell’s youngest son. 

* Are you mad ?” he asked. 

** Possibly,” Athlone answered, with a sad 
smile, “ but it would be a sweet madness for me 
if she recovered and became my wife.” 

“She is certainly the loveliest girl I ever saw 
in my life,” the doctor said to himself. “I 
wonder what claim she has on this wild Ath- 
lone, who has quarrelled with his people and 
lives nobody knows how somewhere near Fitzroy 
Square. She will want the most careful nurs- 
ing,” said the doctor, aloud. 

“Find her a lodging and a nurse,” said 
Edward. “I will pay everything.” 

“ She had better be taken as a private patient 
te the Middlesex Hospital,” said the doctor, 
“where [ will provide her with a nurse and 
with everything necessary, and will take her 
under my especial charge. She ought to go at 
ence; itis the only thing to be done.” 

Had Edward Athlone followed the dictates of 
his own heart, he would have asked that Aileen 
should have been lodged in his own rooms, 
where he himself might have watched and 
tended her day by day, but he knew that in that 
case scandal would have been busy with both 
tneir names, so he yielded the point. 

Aileen was taken in the cab at once to the 
hospital by the doctor and Athlone. She had 
now relapsed into utter unconsciousness. That 
night the wild fever of the brain rose to its 
height. For many days she hovered over the 
brink of the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
and Edward Athlone sat in his chamber with 
his throbbing head held in his hands praying 
and awaiting for news of the girl to whom he 
had so shddenly and so strangely yielded his 
love. 

. * . * 


It was one April morning, when the sun 
shone brightly and warmly as in June, for the 
south-west wind blew and the heavens were 
clear azure. The trees in the parks were put- 
ting on their pale green liveries of the spring- 
time; the London season was at its height; 
gay, splendid carriages rolled along the streets, 
and in these the dolls of fashion sat upright or 
lounged as their fancy dictated. 

A man, with a pale, sad face and dark eyes, 
in which the fire of past dreams still lingered, 
stoed at the door of one of the club-houses 
in Pall Mall; he stood there watching those 
who came in and out as if he were waiting for 
somebody. 

All of those who passed in or out looked at 
him, for he was a man of a remarkable presence. 
His face was singularly beautiful, the com- 
plexion pale and clear, the mouth sweet yet 
stern. 

In age this man seemed about fifty; his hair 
was black but sprinkled with silver; his long 
beard was untouched with grey; his dress was 
the conventional attire of an English gentle- 
man of the nineteenth century. He was tall 

ind slender, and lastly, he bore about him the 
very stamp and aroma of aristocracy. 

Nobody knew him. Everybody wondered 





who he was and what he was waiting for. All 
at once a light leaped into the stranger’s eyes ; 
the person he was waiting for had arrived. It 
was a man of about his own age, a tall, fair, 
soldierly individual who had been a glass of 
fashion say twenty years before, and was still an 
elegant man of middle age. His face was a 
little hard and haughty. He came up the club 
steps whistling a gay air. 

All at once he started when he saw the tall 
man, who fixed upon him his lustrous, penetrat- 
ing eyes. The tall dark man removed his hat to 
the tall fair one; who copied the polite and 
stately action of the other, and looked inquir- 
ingly at the stranger—looked again, scanned 
his face eagerly, scrutinised its every line, and 
then uttered a low cry. 

What was in that cry—consternation, fear or 
joy? Joy unfeigned and real, heartfelt and 
generous, noble and loyal to all that is true and 
right. And the dark man did not speak, only 
looked at the fair one still with his penetrating 
eyes. 

* Tom !” said the fair man. 

“Charlie!” replied the other; “you have 
not forgotten me then—not even in twenty 
years? But look at me well, old fellow; make 
sure that I am the same Tom Evesham who 
was supposed to have been killed when fighting 
in India twenty long years since. Am I your 
brother ? Disown: me if you will, Charlie, if 
you can find it in your heart to do so.” 

“Tom, if you are not Tom youare the Prince 
of Fibs in his likeness come here to torture me 
with the false hope that the brother whom I 
loved more than anything under the sun is 
alive and well and stands before me.” 

** False hope!” echoed the other. ‘Nay, for 
if Iam Tom Evesham I am Earl of Llandudno, 
and you are only Charles Lord Evesham. It 
were better that you should prove me an im- 
postor, brother Charles.” 

“No,” the other answered. “Twenty years 
have passed since I lost the brother, the only 
being I ever really admired and cared for and 
loved. I have neither wife nor child. I was 
disappointed in love, and I would not marry. 
My Deir is a distant cousin, whom I hate. If 
you are Tom you would rather give than take 
from me, if you are the Tom of past years ; and 
you are. I recognise that strange blue mark in 
your left eye, that odd, peculiar shade, as though 
a mosiac had been set in the darkness of your 
eyes; nothiug could counterfeit that. No, you 
are Tom. Come to my private room and tell me 
all your story.” 

The brothers clasped hands warmly. Soon, 
seated by a glowing fire in the elegant apart- 
ment of the younger brother, who was known 
as Lord Llandudno, the elder told how he had 
been taken prisoner and carried over the frontier 
into the region that bounds Asiatic Russia; 
how he had im vain striven to make his escape 
and make his captors understand that a ransom 
would be paid for his release; how that for 
fifteen years he had not met with a single 
person who understood English; how that he 
had been for years working in the depths of 
the earth in a Siberian mine. 

« And I left a wife behind me, a girl whom I 
loved more than my life. She was called 
Moore. I have heard that she is dead, and that 
she has left a child, a girl called Aileen. I 
have searched for her, and she too is lost.” 


(To de Continued.) 








A coacumaNn was recently asked to tie up a 
dog, and he resigned on the ground that it was 
the butler’s duty. The butler declined and 
resigned, and after six servants had left the earl 
tied up the dog himself. 


Tux British soldier, who now wears a helmet 
instead of a shako, is to be deprived of his pipe- 
clayed white belts, which will be superseded by 
brown leatherones. The colour will not go very 
well with the scarlet of the tunic, but a great 
saving of labour to the rank and file will be 
effected by the change. 
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THE FEAR OF FAT. 





No doubt it is unpleasant to be excessively 
obese ; but the morbid dread of fat which hag 
in recent years become fashionable has no 
foundation in physiological fact. Fat answers 
two purposes ; it acts as a non-conducting enye. 
lope for the body, and protects it from too rapid 
loss of heat, and it serves as a store of fuel. In 
the course of exhausting diseases it not unfre- 
quently happens that the life of a patient may 
be prolonged until the reserve of fat is ex. 
hausted, and then he dies of imanition. Fats 
supply the material of the heating process on 
which vitality mainly depends. In great ex. 
cess it is inconvenient ; but the external lay- 
ings-on-of-fat is no certain measure of the in- 
ternal development of adipose tissue ; much less 
does a tendency to grow fat imply, or even sng- 
gest, a tendency to what is known as “fatty 
degeneration.” 


It is time to’speak out on this point, as th 
most absurd notions seem to prevail. Again, 
it is not true, that special forms of food deter- 
mine fat. Thatis an old and exploded notion. 
Some organisms will make fat let them be fed 
on the leanest and scantiest and least saccharine 
descriptions of food: whilst others will not be 
“fattened” let them feed on the most “fatten- 
ing” of diets. The matter is one inr to 
which it is supremely desirable and politic to 
be natural, adapting the food taken to the re- 

uirements of health rather than substance. 

imple food, sufficient exercise, and regular 
habits, with moderation in the use of stimulants, 
compose the maxim of a safe and healthy way 
of life.—H. 








A SONG FOR THE TIMES. 


War sing the songs of other days? 
To us the present hours 

Bring joy or tears of other years 
Of knights in ladies’ bowers. 

Why take we heed the present deed ? 
Of those we love we’ll sing ; 

Of days to come and good deeds done 
Loud shall our voices ring. 

Let well-earned plenty smile once 

more ; 

God bless our little Isle, 

And grant us peace and trade increase, 
Contentment round us smile. 


Why sing the songs of other days ? 
Of battles fought and won ; 

Of good lives lost to country’s cost, 
Since first the world begun. 

Forget the past, let friendship last, 
And love once more hold sway ; 

The peaceful star that shines afar 
Cast o’er us its bright ray. 

Let well-earned plenty smile once more 
Within our native land ; 

Good-will and peace our joys increase, 
Go ever hand in hand. 0. P 








A KIND WORD. 





Give the young and struggling a word of 
encouragement when you can. You would not 
leave those plants in your window-boxes with- 
out water, nor refuse to open the shutters 
that the sunlight might fall upon them; bat 
you leave some human flower to suffer from want 
of appreciation or the sunlight of encourage 
ment. There are a few hardy souls that ca? 
struggle along on stony soil—shrubs that can 
wait for the dew and the sunbeams—vines thst 
climb without kindly training ; but only » few. 
Utter the kind word when you can see that it 
isdeserved. The thought that ‘‘ no one cares 
andno one knows” blights many a bud of promise 
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Be it the young artist at his easel, the young 
preacher in his pulpit, the workman at his bench, 
the boy at his mathematical problems, or your 
little girl at the piano, give what praise you 
can. 


LOST THROUGH GOLD; 


OR, 
A BEAUTIFUL SINNER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 








“Frank Bertram’s Wife,” “Strong Tempta- 
tion,” &c., ¥c. 


ee 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
NEW FACES. 


Tend a bird, a beast, or floweret, 
Will not each repay thy care ? 

One by song and one by gesture, 
One by leaves and blossoms fair ? 


Five minutes later Alice and her escort were 
on their way. He was very young, William 
Ray; not more than twenty at the outside. He 
was Mr. Hardy’s ape clerk, and earned eighty 
pounds a year. His social status it would have 
been hard to determine. Alice put him down 
in her own mind as “ betwixt and between.” He 
certainly had not the high-born air and noble 
bearing the Earl of Aston’s niece was accus- 
tomed to meet with in her associates. 

“ Are you tired, miss?” asked Mr. Ray, feel- 
ingly, as they walked on. “I gencrally take 
the train from Ludgate Hill, but we could have 
a cab if you liked.” 

“T am very tired,” answered poor Alice, 
feebly. 

So a hansom was hailed and the two drove 
along at a rapid rate, and dashed down Milk- 
wood Road in splendid style. Mr. Ray shared 


the feelings of John — wife. He stopped 
the cab a few doors before he got to his own 
house. 


“Tt would frighten Sophy so, miss,” he ex- 
plained to Alice. “If she heard a cab driving 
up she’d think I’d had an accident.” 

They walked upa very narrow front court» 
and Mr. Ray searched in his pocket for a latch- 
key. He then opened the door and ushered 
Alice politely into the front parlour, a small, 
square room, with a great deal of furniture done 
up in brown holland, and a very strong smell 

bees-wax and turpentine, as though the 
said furniture had been very much rubbed up 
that day. There was no fire, and the room was 
in total darkness. 

“If you don’t mind,” began Mr. Ray, “Tl 
leave you here while I find Sophy.” 

He shut the door and vanished, and Alice 
soon heard his voice in anxious consultation 
with another voice, probably Sophy’s. The words 
she could not distinguish, but the tones were 
kindly. She had formed a favourable impression 
of Mr. Ray’s sister before the door opened, and 
& young lady entered, carrying a candle. She 
was exactly like the junior clerk, only the small 
features and the curly hair seemed much more 
attractive, belonging to a feminine owner. ' 'T'o 

ice’s surprise, her hostess seemed much more 
trobled by shyness than herself. 

“TI am very sorry,” began Miss Ray, ner- 
vously. “If I had only known I would have 
got things more comfortable for you.” 

“Iam very much obliged to you for letting 
me come. I know no one in London, and 
oe Hardy’s being away has quite upset my 
D s.”? 

“We are very homely people,” returned Sophy, 
alittle comforted. « Will you come and take 
off your things ?” 

@ connection between the two subjects 
zzled Alice, but she rose to follow her hostess. 
ey had not far to go. The room over the best 
lour was their goal. Poor Alice took off her 

vy bonnet and crape veil. She felt quite 





relieved to think the days of her widow’s cap 
were over. 

“ You have no luggage,” said Miss Ray. “ Can 
I lend you anything ?”’ 

The offer was gratefully accepted. A brush 

and comb reduced the wavy golden hair to 
proper order, and a psir of Sophy’s slippers 
were a great comfort, if they were two sizes too 
large. 
Sophy led her guest into the back sitting- 
room, where tea was spread—bread-and-butter 
and shrimps, a delicacy in great favour with the 
inhabitants of Milkwood Road generally. Had 
Herne Hill been the seaside they could hardly 
have enjoyed them oftener. Mr. Ray was there, 
too, and in solemn silence the meal began. 

A very great embarrassment hung over them, 
but they were all three young and disposed to 
be sociable. Mr. William, gaining courage, 
asked Miss Grey if she had been to the theatre 
lately, and forthwith entertained her and his 
sister with a description of “ H.M.S, Pinafore,” 
which lasted half way through tea. 

They ali laughed a great deal, and that laugh- 
ing broke down the restraint between them. 
The Rays forgot their guest was a stranger and 
a particular friend of the great Mr. Hardy and 
she forgot she was a fugitive who might at any 
moment be a captive. : 

The simple, kindly hospitality pleased her, 
and by the time a little maid had taken away 
the tea things she was sitting by the fire 
nursing the tabby cat, and assisting Sophy with 
valuable suggestions respecting a dress which 
was about to be turned. ; 

Mr. William, having duly requested permis- 
sion, smoked mild ci ttes, and seemed lost in 
thought, possibly of the young lady who had 
promised to rong 1 him as soon as his income 
amounted to two hundred a year; he may have 
been calculating how far distant was that happy 
time. 

** Do you know Mrs. Hardy very well?” asked 
Sophy, presently. ; 

hort as had been her acquaintance with Doro- 
thea, it was a very close one. Alice felt justified 
in answering : 

** Yes.” 

«“ T have always wanted so to see her,” confided 
Sophy. “I have heard so much about her, and 
she had such a wonderful history, you 
know.” 

**Do you mean in being left a widow so 
young ?” 

“Oh, no, I meant—but surely you have heard 
the story ?” 

“IT never heard any story.” 

“Why, last year, not thirteen months ago 
certainly—it was in November, I think—Mr. 
Hardy was away on circuit. William was with 
him, and news came to him of his cousin’s 
death, and that Mr. Raymond had married a 
week before, actually married when he knew he 
was dying.” 7 

«I never knew the governor so put out,” put 
in William, quietly. “Fortunately the Assizes 
were over, and he went back to town by the next 
train. He talked of nothing but designing 
women, people say, till he saw her.” 

“ Saw who ?” 

‘Mrs. Raymond Hardy. He went to call on 
her the day after the funeral, and from that 
moment he seemed to change his views about 
the marriage. He spent days finding her a 
house, and then he furnished it‘like a palace. I 
saw it before she went in, and chose carriages 
and horses and servants for her. If he’d been 
fitting up a home for his bride he couldn’t 
have been more particular about it. She came 
to the office once—a small mite of a thing, 
Sophy. She looked like a child in her widow’s 
weeds, and she spoke in a soft, languid way, and 
yet as ifshe’d been used to queen it over pore: 
Mr. Hardy himself seemed nobody to her. She 
contradicted all he said, but for all that he’d 
neglect anything for her business, and every now 
, then he goes down to Keston. If you stay 
there, miss, you’ll meet him. Many a one’ssaid 
he’d like to marry Mrs. Hardy, but I’ve seen 
them together, and I don’t think there’s much 
chance of it.” 

More did Alice. 





“I can’t fancy anyone not liking Mr. Hardy,” 
put in Sophy, enthusiastically. ‘‘ He’s as good 
and kind as he can be.” 

At this juncture, despite her good mantiers, 
Alice could hardly suppress a yawn. 

“You must be tired,” suggested Sophy. 
“ would you like to go to bed? We are rather 
late people, but I’m sure you’re not fit for that 
to-night.” 

Alice gladly availed herself of the excuse. She 
was weary alike in mind and body, so shaking 
hands with Mr. Ray, she followed his sister up- 
stairs. 

* Can I do anything for you?” asked Sophy. 

Alice declined simply. How little anyone 
could do to satisfy the longing that she felt for 
one sound of George Arnold’s voice, one touch 
of his hand, one word, one line just to say, 
though all the world condemned her, he still 
believed her innocent. As she lay her tired 
head on the pillow she wondered whether 
Dorothea was resting on a prison bed, and felt 
full of gratitude for the devotion of her 
friend. 

«Everyone is good to me but Lady Aston,” 
she thought, simply ; “how kind they are to me. 
Fancy taking a stranger in and treating her 
like an invited guest. They must have hearts 
of gold.” 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


MR. CARDEN’S REVENGE. 


And if we do but watch the hour 
There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 
The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong : 
YRON.. 


“WHO are you? 
What does it mean ?” 

These were the questions from Lady Aston 
and the bailie, while Mr. Tyrit looked on in 
blank dismay at seeing the failure of his sup- 
posed triumph. Dorothea Hardy deigned no 
reply to the countess. Every instinct of her 
nature revolted from this woman who stood 
before her in all the glow of her southern 
beauty, who, like herself, had been an old man’s 
darling and was now childless anda widow. She 
addressed herself only to the bailie. 

**I came because he,” indicating Mr. Tyrit, 
“brought me. I told him again and again I 
was innocent. I can swear now, if you like, that 
I neversaw the Earl of Aston in my life.” 

“There has been some mistake,” said the de- 
tective, eager to clear his professional cha- 
racter. “I traced the accused to Keston. She 
was staying with a widow lady as com- 

on.” 

“So we have heard,” said the bailie. 

“T went to the house, but was too late. Mrs. 
Hardy, alarmed for Miss Tracy’s safety, had left 
Keston and taken her companion with her. — I 
subsequently heard they were lodging at a house 
in Sandgate under the names of Mrs. Hardy and 
Miss Grey, a widow lady and her friend. I saw 
the widow sitting on the balcony of the house 
reading and this young lady came out. I 
arrested her on the esplanade. She never denied 
she was Miss Tracy.” 

** Denials seemed to do no good,” said Mrs. 
Hardy, indignantly. “I denied over and over 
again that I had harmed the earl. I told 
you repeatedly the bailie would let me free.” 

The bailie looked at her keenly. 

«Your brains must have been wool-gathering, 
Tyrit. Alice Tracy has blue eyes and golden 
hair. This lady’s hair is auburn, and her eyes 
—well, no one would call them blue.” 

“They are green,” put in Dorothea, quietly. 

Lady Aston looked contemptuously at the 
fair, girlish-looking woman, so unlike herself. 

“Tf you are not Alice Tracy, who are you?” 
she asked. : 

“Tam Mrs. Hardy, of The Grange, Keston,” 
was the unexpected reply. 

‘See what you’ve done, Tyrit?”’ asked the 
bailie inan audible aside. ‘‘ You’ve arrested 
the widow instead of her friend.” 


Why did you come here? 
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“And the other one will: get off :seot free ?” 
vuefally. 

“T hope she will,” retorted Dora. 

“ You do not, deny that the person accused of 
this murder has. been your guest ?” 

“She had heen my, guest ten days before I 
knew of what she was. accused. The day- after I 
knew she was Alice Tracy, I left Keston at 
once.” 

* Pray is it your profession, to. assist: suspected 
criminals to escape the hands of jnstice ?”” 

“Tt is not my profession to. hunt them down,” 
very proudly. “Thank goodness, I haye no 
cause. Iam nota detective or a countess.” 

“Tmpertinence,” muttered Lady Aston, be- 
tween her teeth. 

“Pluck,” was the verdict of the detective. 
« Few women would let; themselves be arrested 
to.save their friends.” 

They had offered her no chair. Dorothea 
gently drew one forward and seated herself. 

«Lam very tired,” she observed. 

“J do not think I need detain yon, Mrs. 
Hardy,” said the bailie. “Unfortunately, you 

vare not the person we are seeking.” 

« But she ought not to escape punishment,” 
put.in-the countess, eagerly. “Ought she not 
to. be detained as an accessory to murder after 
the fact ?” 

The bailie bowed. 

“ Your legal knowledge would do credit to an 
attorney, Lady Aston,.but in this case, as she 
did not even know the accused by her true name, 
no charge can be made. _Mrs, Hardy,” and he 
turned to the intended prisoner, ‘“‘you are at 
liberty to leave us. That you have, with reck- 
less kindness, endeavoured to sereen an erring, 
sinful girl is unfortunately true, but the law has 
no desire to molest: you for. that ; the neal crimi- 
nal will soon be in our hands.” 

Mrs. Hardy burst into tears; she would have; 
given much not to shed ‘them before the proud, 
beautiful countess, but they-were too much for 
heron hearing Alice's fate spoken of asa cer- 
tainty; her courage gaveway and:tears chased 
each other down her pale cheeks, Bailie Mac- 
donalwas moved himself ; the countess looked 

-on disdainfully. 

© You'will probably like to return to England 
P tly,’ said the bailie, rT “but it 
is too late to'think of travelling to-night. Tyrit, 
you had better find accon:modation for this lady 
in the town.” 

Bat Dorothea wonldnot linger in. the:place 
where she was to have been: a prisonet, besides 
she had had quite, enongh of Mr. Tyzit’s 
eseort. 

“Ts there a, train back to Aberdeen? I had 
rather go so. far to-night,” 

“The,man.who had.captured her and the one 
who was to have, judged her-consulted together ; 
it was discovered a train started in halfen hour. 
Dorothea, ;deaided to..trawel,.by,it.: Mr, T grit, 
steuck by-her courage, wished her, a pleasant 
j av ; she absolutely smiled .asshe answered 
tim. Then, as: Lady Aston drew her trailing 
rohes. away that.they should not touch the 
homely black serge, Raymond Hardy's. widow 
turned bo her. 

“Do, not tronble -yourself, | would shun. all 
contagt with you ; you have persecuted the. inno- 
cent, and injured orphan. You may be twenty 
times a countess but you: haxe mot ome spark of; 
womanly pity.” 

She went optthen and. Jeft them together ; the 
men followed her with,an admiring glance, the 
lady shrugged her,shoulders and murmured : 

“A radical evidently.” 

Mrs. Hardy travelled quickly to Aberdeen, 
and, put up at the best, hotel she heard of. Little 
as she knew of detectives and their ways, she 
felt pretty sure Mr. Tyrit would. keep, a sharp 
watch.an her movements, to find a clue to Alice’s 
whereabonts, so she knew she must not return to 
her friend.’ She wrote a long letter to. Marma- 
duke Hardy:and then she went to bed, and slept 
the heavy, dreaniless slumber which often suc- 
ceeds to great fatigue of mindand hedy. Duke 

Hardy's answer was prompt ; he never congratu- 
lated her on ter escape, or commented 
on her rashness, he conld hardly, had he tied, 
have used fewer words, 


Road appear 


“ DeaR Masi Harpy, 

*Comr up by the slowest: train: you 
ean find, and iget out at. any station-on'tae way, 
and come on by the next:to Londonamd-call 
here. “ Yours faithfully. 

Marmapoxe Harpy.” 


fe had not.been forgetful of her, short aud 
abrupt as his own letter was; he enclosed one 
from: Alice Traey, fulk of the wanmeat gratitude. 
“She was quite safe, Mr. Hardy had sent her to 
one of his ¢lerks, and they very, kind tober ; Mr. 
Hardy had written.to her to, tell ‘her, Dera was 
safe. Very.soom she hoped to see hen again.” 
_Semehow the: frequent mention, of Mr. Hardy, 
did not please Dorothea, perhaps she, would have 
preferred no,rival in Alice’s gratitude ; certainly 
she was, glad. to remember there was ‘‘ someone ’”” 
in Scofland:Alice cared for. She would gladly 
have married Miss Tracy to her brother—had 
she possessed one, but she did not,care for there 


. mae ckapce of her.becoming Mrs, Marmaduke 
ardy. 

As; to, Alice, she was counting the; hours.yntil 
her friend should be restored to,her, ;Mr. Ray 


and Sophy did their utmost to entertaim her— 
they made the little house, in the Milkwood 
at, its very best for her sake, but 
yet. she longed to be away. It. was not the 
smallness of the dwelling, nor the humble way 
of living; which made her amxious. to escape. She 


feared the living in a crowd—surely in someone 


of those. many houses someone had read of the 
Aston Mystery, and noted the.description of its, 
heroine. 

Had she.had her-own way she would never 
have, gone outside the deor, but;this, afflicted 
Sophy so.mnch that at tinies she was obliged to 
break: through, her tule. Sephy believed, anyone 
from the country.liked.to, be constantly, sight- 
seeing ; she wonld. have liked to: take, Alice. to 
every free place of amusement or resort in .Lom- 
don. 

Poor Miss Tracy, she declaredshe had no,taske 
for museums, and did not care, for pictures but 
Sephy looked so miserable she, was. obliged tio 
change her resolution and consent. to..be. taken 
to the National Gallery. 

Coming out . she. grew, pale as marble, and 
tottering clung to Miss Ray for support: she had 
recognised the two little old ladies. she had fizst 
seen on her journey to Bromley. There,they 
were, in. their snuff-colouped dresses, and .she, 
knew they recognised her ; they looked round 
inquiringly for someone ; else, and; then Alice’s 
eyes met the cold, cruel stare of their. brother 
James. 

He .never spoke to her, he made not the 
slightest, inclination of his head ; he had heen,in- 
troduced to her, had broken, bread with her, but, 
he passed her as a, atramger. . Alice. would have 
rejoiced with all her heart but,for that look in 
his eyes. She remembered how, Dorothea, had dis- 
trusted this man and she felt certain danger. was 
in store. 

Miss Ray noticed, her white. face, and full of 
conceru entreated.to know if she was tired. She 
pleaded guilty tothe, weakness,and Sophy, xe- 
membering Mr, Hardy’s aheqve, was extra, t 
enough to have a cab all the way: home. to -Mulk- 
wood Road... 

In vain Alice tried ‘to. rouse herself, in vain 
she tried to conquer her. feara.;. she: was. fit for 
nothing but;to.lie on the sofa for the rest,of the 
rday, startigg, at aren sound,.and trembling 
when.a step,came.up.the narrow. front court, 

William brought. her some. comfort on. his re- 
turn.in the shape .of a, letter from Mr. Hardy. 
The bagrister. wrote, very, different epistles. to 
Alice from the one he had sent, to, Mrs. Hardy. 
He told her very kindly, her friend had returned 
from Scotland, and.if she would come up the 
next day.to Charing Cross, Station they could 
both leave Londen tegether. 

“There: scems nothing for it,” wrote. Duke 
Hardy, “but for you.to live.as quietly and.as 
retired as possible-until some light is thrown on 
the Aston mystery. Ifear you have but.a dreary 
time. before you,” 

Miss Tracy announced her intended departure 





to the Rays and thanked them again and ggain 


| for their kindness. 











‘*“ Some day,’ she said, when she stood ready 
dressed in the little parlour the following after- 
noon, and Sophy was taking farewell-of her, «J 


;anay be able to,tell you the trouble that brought 


me te London, and to thank you and your brother 
better than I can now: for-all-your goodness,” 

Sophy declared it was nothing, and she 
begged “Alice to come and isee them again if 
she didn’t mind fhe~ small house, and with 
promise of doing so Alice stepped into the eab, 
and was driven, off to Charing, Cross Station. 

She was conscious, with a sort of nervons 
dread, that another cab was following hers: if 
her Jehu went slower it went slower too, did he 
quicken, his pace this mysterious satellite did the 
same. Then, as they drew near the station to 
her relief it passed her, and the solitary ocen- 
rant alighted—a man she had never seen before. 
She had been afraid it was Mr. Carden. 

She got outand paid the cab ; she was walking 
to the waiting-room, where Dora had appointed 
to meet her, when she felt a touch on her 
shoulder. The man whose cab. had so system- 
atically followed her stood at, her side. 

“Mrs. Hardy has been here sometime, she is 
waiting for you.” 

* In this-room, I think ?’”’ 

“‘(hh, then, it’s right. this; time..amd; yen are 
Miss Tragy.. Mrs. Hardy's in there right 
enough, young lady, but. you 'can’t,go with her, 
you must come,with me.” 

Aliee|Tragy, much as, she had dreaded, this 
event beforehand, was.ealm enough now, After 
all she-wag;a Dancan,ishe came,of . a noble, line, 
and she,met, her fate bravely, eomrageously. 

“TI will go,” she.answered, ‘but, you wilh let 
mas to.Mus, Hardy finst ?”” 

With the man following her like. some. dark 
shadew hovering on her path, Alice passed into 
the waiting-room. It was almost. deserted, but 
Dorothea sat at one end in conversation with Mr. 


“Hardy. The widow sprang up» when she saw 


Alice in joyful greeting, then, as her eyes fell on 
the man’ who followed’ her “friend, she shud- 
dered. 

“It wasall no use, madam, you seé,” observed 
Mr. Tyrit. “We've got the young lady: safe 
enough now.” 


He spoke in an undertone. The roomwas 


-large, the few stragglers ab the:other endiof it 


had.no idea of the importance of the secne going 
on. 

“And. L thought I had been go caxeful,”’ sighed 
Dora. “I ditijast as.you told, me,’ !reptoneh- 
fully to Marmaduke. 

‘Law, ma@am,” interposed Mr: .Tyrit,. “you 
need not think you helped us, You gave uaa 
sight of tzouble. We might never have managed 
it at all-but for a. gentleman who had a love of 


, justice.” 


From-some corner of the room, with noiseless 
tread, James Carden advanced. 

“«I ebeyed you,” he said in) low vaire to 
Dora. ‘ You,told me, batween, us, there was-to 
be ‘ War to the. knife.’” 

Mazmadake Hardy would have liked to knock 
the speaker.down; but for the fear of a scene 
he certainly. would have,done.so. As ‘it was he 
turned to; the.detective. 

“ No, resistance is offered. The young \laily 
will go with you quietly, but she has been parted 
from her friend for. some, time ;, you. will notte 
fuse them.a; few. words,in a more private place 
than this?” 

Mr. Tyrit..consented. There. was-something 
about Duke Hardy whieh: showed he was not 
aceustomed to refusal, und the. detective felt 4 
little ashamed of his:accomplice. He had been 
very glad of Mr. Carden’s help, but, he knew the 
lawyer had played a shabby. 

With his Pand on ee ee he followed Mr. 
Hardy to the Charing Cross Hotel; where Dora 
had stayed the two nights since her return from 
Seotland. <A private room was orderedand the 
strangely assorted four adjourned there. The 
detective planted himself close to the doors 
thatmo one could, open it without his assent, and 
the other three. gathered round the fire, but far 
a time no.one spoke. 

At last Dorothea made energetic signs ® 
Mr. Hardy that she wished to speak to hi” 
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alone, and he followed her tothe window where, 
pehind the crimson curtains, their conversation 
was perfectly inaudible to the other two. 

« What will they do to her?” 

And there was more anxiety and fear in the 
qmestion than she had shown when she accome- 
panied Mr. James Tyrit to Seotland to all.gp. 
pearance his prisoner. The barrister shrugged: 
his shoulders. 

“Take her back to Seotland. Then I suppose 
there will be a preliminary examinagen betore 
the bailie.” : 

“ And them?” persistently. 


she will be ss for trial 

“Tbmust be proved. Wathauinegitinnas! 
thing? Ob, I never felt secgkid ao*be rich 
before!” 

“Money «will provide the “best advice. I 
confess I am not. hopeful.aa-to: mit.” 

“But surely you beliewe innocent ?’’ 


pl 


room. She could not openit and divide its ecn- 
prisons were very vague, 
they—like excursionists—were allowed no lug- 
gage. When the portmanteau arrived she 
bmarned to the detective. 

“Tam quite ready.” 

‘* You persist in this) mad scheme ?” asked 
Marmaduke, drawing her apart. ‘Don’t you 
know you have already done ten times)more for 
the girl than if you were hersister—than anyone 
peouki expect of you ?” 

“2 am her sister in diieetion,” retorted 


« And then—uniless her innoogea:ia peel) Dora. 


“She looked far more.like the Mins.\Hardy of 
tbe Gmnge-mho loved to contradict the: harris- 
ter than: 


had done em thes Sonday-evening 
when he had escortedshemegd. Alige to Ballke- 
stene. Her things badieome-rom/ e, 


She had sent for ee ne 
now dressed with, the re 


A. long et,, 
her feet; “Pian ibe r 
bonnet net trimmed. with empe. ‘ ~ am - ! 
from Duke, qninalivean <i ia sand) askec 
she looked into thes oaths bling 
confidences which. ady:: 

” WA oc you 





rs but we have ne “prove, it. 
Simple faith eounts for rae wn a and) the 
veight of eireumstantial evidence is:verv strong. 
Besides, Seotch law is; ra,” 

There was 80,: Ahestone in 
which he that. tee )z alarm. 

Ww you mean ?” sheyagked,,quickly. 

“ly a littlecwileweuld 
Tracy’: date. for -ever, Qnoe “tried - 
* erat, ge. | 
t oi j * 1 . L wh 

“ bend: 3 ere 
shudder. joven. i 


the bonds re a tna 
‘Not: > "at thes nthe: 7 
trial this poor gitl’s life will he bat 
assize. She mayego: from: i 
nothing can raise 
will be shunned by the wortd, ‘ 
will be closed on her. She 
cast. ” 

“Well, I shall understand better when I have | 
seen the bailieagain. I rather liked him, do 
jouknow? He told me I had, been. reckless in 
wying to screen Alice, but when that horrid 
tonntess wanted to.know if I could be punished 
he wouldn’t listen to her.” 

“You see the bailie again? I should’ have 
thought you had had enough of him.” 

“I am going, with Alice.” 

“That is quite out of the question. “You have 
done Quixotic things enough already. The 
affair may Jast.weeks. What would you do in a 
little ‘Scotch village?” 

“TI could comfort her.” 

Dake whistled. 

“This ig the nineteenth of December. Surely 
you don’t contemplate spending Christmas in 
Scotland ?” 

“There’s no one wants .me to spend it in Eng, 
land,” she said, a little coldly. 

“You really mean to go?” 

“Really. wish,” very hesitatingly, * you 
would go too and defend her.” 

“T can’t do that.” 

Dorothea turned from him in angry impa- 
tence. She went up to the detective with a 
‘mile. Noone can guess what thatsmile cost 
her, and it wasa very wintry one.after all. But 
the little widow wished to propitiate Mr. 

rit. 

“You will, let me go with Alice? You took 
teonce to Halsted to please yourself, you must 
take me this time to please me. I am her only 
fiend. Do not separate.us.’ 

Mr. James Tyrit was not at.all a hard-hearted 
man. He knew nothing could prevent Mrs. 

iy from going to Halsted if she so chose, 
aad he did not feel disposed to, prevent her 
avelling in her friend’s company. She could 
dono harm. When he delivered the trne Alice 
ticy safe and sound at Halsted Prison, it 
would matter little that the lady he once arrested 
it mistake had come to reside in Halsted 
ge. 

Dorothea sent a waiter for the portmantean 
tte had stocked that morning with everything 
the and Alice would need for their stay in the 





“untry, which was then.reposing in the cloak- 
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gently. “But Tam ‘too selfish to gireup my 
only friend. She is so good and innocent, no 
one can link her with my unhappy self.” 

«It is not.that,” confessed Duke, reluctantly. 
“Mrs. Hardy would not wish to, go if there were 
anyreal harmin it. But just think of the ex- 
citement and fatigue she has undergone since 
yesterday week. She is only, just back from 
Seotland, and now she intends. to stay there for 
weeks by herself. She’ll be laid up in a week, 
I hove there’s a, good. doctor at Halsted,” 

His genuine anxiety and his strange effort ‘to 
conceal it even at.that moment. surprised Alice. 
They entered the cab in perfect silence. Mr. 
Hardy accompanied them as far.as.the station, 
He left them there witha kind farewell to Alice. 
Dorothea, who was angry with him for, what 
she called, deserting them. in their trouble, would 
not see his. outstretched hand, She gave him 
only a. chilly nod. But, oh,, how;strangely. deso- 
late she felt when he was out of sight. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
“ ¥0OU ARE VERY: GOOD.” 
The still, small voice of, gratitude. 


Mr. Trerr was deccived in his hopes; they were 
five nrinutes-late at the terminus and so missed 
the ‘train bywhich he and Mrs, Hardy ‘had 
travelled only a few days before ; there .was'a 
dreary two: hours’ waiting at the: station, and 
then a still more tedious journey by parliamen- 
tary train to'Scotland. 

What those dreary hours would’ have been to 
Alice without’ Dorothea she dared not think, as 
it was they were long and painful, bat she conld 
not be quite hopeless while so true a friend sat by 
her side, and she wonderéd with grateful ‘sur- 
prise at.Dora’s goodness. The one bright spot, in 
her life seemed the strange devotion of the 
widow. 

As to Mrs. Hardy, her spirits seemed wonder- 
ful. Her one desire was to cheer her friend, She 
talked. of a hundred different things, and she 
Worked so hard that the prisoner smiled’ more 


Grar. 


Hama eaded ca 


It was Tuesday afternoon when they reached 


tents, and besides, though her notions about! Halsted. Tyrit, who had been mortified at the 
she fancied that 


publicity given to his blunder, had determined 
that the news of his srccess should be known far 
and wide before his arrival. During that dreary 
waiting in London he had telegraphed to the 
bailie announcing his return and the exact hour 
when he and his captive might be expected, so 
atthe little country station the horrors of her 
et first dawned on Alice Traey—a crowd 
ad, gathered and al] eyes. were~ strained to loci 
at her, all fingers pointed her out, she was.on 
everyone's tongue, mm everyone’s: thoughts. 

She sat with her face buried inher hands, not 
daring to look up-while they drovedrom the sta- 
tion,and it was an absolute reli#f when they 

jentered the courtyard of the prison, and tke 
gate closed on her with its melancholy clang. 
*¥on must leave-her now,” 'Tyrit said to 
was,| Dorothen,as he handed Aliceoverto Mr. Foster, 
i) MRawnite. professional delight .gleaming in his 
godi:waiting to receive her. 
«Where hall I go?” asked Dorothes, helv- 
{feeling like a stranger imyamewly-dis- 


_ “*TAY tellvthe man.to drive -you'to:.a. little inn 
ian the High Street.and to-morrow you can come 
Tracy,.andif you. -broyght some 

rpeaded clerk with you Rm thinking it 





roo mbenmwere-stinai gint- 
rattled over some-paving jf 
regular street to. a quaint whitehouse, 


= fhe rreapet eee pheconceived 


looking woman, 
we ao? cheerin:: 


0 
).Milice-gone;, Dora felt heartsick and-weary, her 


please? It-may be 
bed at her-visitor: ama:hesi- 


eased to grand ladies, ma’ am, but 
we 1 do our best i to make you welcome.” 

The unmistakeable En; glish accent cheered 
Dorotnegas nothing else could have done ; she 
got out at once and ‘followed ier hostess wp the 
irregular stairs, a ‘sleepy-looking’ ‘barmaid 
having’come out to see’ to the luggage. 

“You are English ?’’'asked Dora, siteply, © 
have never been in ‘Scotland before, and’I don’t 
know Scotch ways.’ 

«Sure ’'m English, ma’am. I was maid to 
the first Lady Aston, and nurse “to iny Ladv 
Adela, the little. countess as she ig now, poor 
lamb.” 

«Then you knewMiss Tracy if you, lived. at 
the Manor ?” 

“T knew Miss Alice, ma’am, ever’ since: she 
was a wee bairn. She was like my own child'tifl 
I left.the Manor to come to my own‘home.”” 

“She has been staying with me,” breathed 
Dora, *‘and they came and brought her back. TI 
could not let her go alone so [ came here; but T 
shall be .going to and fro the prison very often. 
Perhaps you won’t like that from your house ?”” 

“Bless you, ma’am, I don’t believe Miss 
Alice did or. thought on what they say ; but L 
daren’t speak my mind as free as I would, I? 
you’re a friend of Miss Alice, ma’am, there’s 
no one I’d rather see at the ‘ Royal James.”” 

Dorothea thanked her gently. She feltpauite 
worn out by anxiety and fatigue. For, ‘the, last 
twelve.months she had led,.such:a tranguil life 
that exertion quite unnerved her; she burst.into 
a flood of tears, her head. lying ‘back on “Mrs, 
Maleolm’s old armchair. 

«There, ma’am,, you're tired ont. ‘Don’t take 
on so. Miss Alice will be free, or! -thére’s,no 
justice in Scotland. “You’re just done up. You 
take off your thipgs and’ Tl have tea up ina 
jiffy,” declared the good hostess, who had not 
lost one or two homely expressions by a , six 
years’ residence.in an earl’s family. 

Dora obeyed her gratefully. She was just in 
that state of nervous exhaustion thatit was a 
relief for someone to decide anything for her. 
When she had taken off her thick travelling dress 
and put on.a soft cashmere; when her bright 
hair was brushed out and re-coiled, and her face. 
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creature, and was able to enjoy Mrs. Malcolm’s land frightened, utterly helpless. In that little 


delicious boiled ham and new-laid eggs. 
The landlady waited on the widow herself, 
ressing her to eat with homely kindness, and 
ra, refreshed by her meal, remembered Mr. 
Tyrit’s advice. 

‘Have you any good lawyers here?” quite 
forgetting the Scotch term. 

“There’s only one, ma’am, and he’s for the 
countess, that is, he sees to things under the 
gentlemanshe’s got from Aberdeen.” 

“But I must have someone,” said Dorothea, 
hopelessly. ‘The examination before the 
bailie will be to-morrow; someone must be 
there for Miss Tracy.” 

Poor Mrs. Malcolm shook her head. Never 
before had Halsted needed two legal lights, or 
certainly they would have been found shining. 
A bell rang sharply just then to summon the 
good hostess away; but she returned in a few 
minutes to say there was a gentleman below 
wished to see Mrs. Hardy. He would not give 
his name; his business concerned Miss Tracy. 

“Ask him to come up, please, Mrs. Mal- 
colm.” 

There are some women, very few, who where- 
ever they go carry with them a wonderful power 
of adaptability. Such people never seem out of 
ples. In the homely inn parlour, with its old- 

ashioned horse-hair furniture, and prints of 
John Knox and Stirling Castle, Dorothea 
Hardy looked just as much lady of the soil as 
in_the dainty apartments at The Grange. 

The small round table covered with paper, a 
pen in her hand, her young face shadowed by 
intense thought, Dorothea looked like some 
poor ambitious student. It was characteristic 
of this woman that she became any role. 
Wherever she was you saw her first apart from 
her surroundings, and when you had tinre to 
take in these latter you were startled at their 
perfect harmony with herself. 

Marmaduke Hardy, as he entered the inn 
parlour, quite expected to find Dorothea repent- 
ing her rash journey, and wishing herself safe 
at Keston. He had imagined her bewildered 





room he found Dorothea in a new character; 
the close-fitting, untrimmed dress resembled 
her long flowing drapery as much as did this 
calm, studious-looking woman, the dainty, 
capricious lady of The Grange. She betrayed 
no surprise at his arrival. Only when the land- 
lady had retired she asked in a clear, ringing 
voice : 

“‘ Why have you come here ?” 

The point blank question was not a gracious 
welcome. He replied, simply: 

* Because I do not think you fitted to act 
alone in this affair.” 

“Tf I got into trouble I would not come to 
you to help me out,” very coldly; “‘ you ‘need 
not have feared that after your refusal to de- 
fend Alice yesterday.” 

“Mrs. Hardy,” began Marmaduke, proudly, 
“have you ever studied the rules and regula- 
tions of the Bar ?” 

«« Never.” 

«Then you are probably not aware that as an 
English barrister I could have no locus standi 
in a Scottish court. The bailie before whom 
Miss Tracy will be brought to-morrow would not 
allow me to speak one word in her defence.” 

Dora looked at him with the face of a peni- 
tent child. 

** Please I’m very sorry, but why did you not 
explain things to me ?” 

“Thad no time. How is Miss Tracy ?” 

“ She bore up wonderfully. I am to see her 
again to-morrow. Mr. Tyritsaid I ought to get 
gomeone to plead her cause before the bailie.” 

“* Of course.” 

«But I can’t. The only man in Halsted is 
on the other side.” 

The tone of despair touched Mr. Hardy. 

“You don’t suppoce I came all the way from 
London to tell you you had misjudged me, do 
you?” he asked, awkwardly. “I have been 
very busy since I left you. I caught the ex- 
press to Edinburgh and saw the man there who 
made Lord Aston’s will. He told me one or 


| two useful hints and——” 
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“Who’s to tell them to the bailie ?” inter 
rupted Dora, petulantly ; “you say he wouldn't 
let you speak, and I’m sure I couldn’t.” 

Duke laughed. He really could not help it. 

“* Tf you would only let me finish what I was 
going to say. Mr. Ness introduced me tos 
young advocate of Edinburgh, clever enough to 
have some opinions of his own, and sensible 
enough to listen to other people.” 

“ Ah,” said Dora, clasping her hands together 
and looking at him with grateful eyes, “I see 
it all. They won’t let you speak yourself, :0 
you are going to tell this young man just what 
to say; just when I was so indignant with you. 
Ah, you are very good.” 

Mr. Marmaduke thought it yery pleasant to 
be good if it made her look at him like that. He 
said, carelessly: © 

“We are to see Miss Tracy to-morrow, and 
then Guy is to do all he can for her.” im 

“I can’t imagine how you managed it, 
wonderingly. ‘ Why it has taken me all this 
time to get here.” 

“Ah, Tyrit doesn’t quite understand erery- 
thing; you came by a parliamentary train.” 

** And what does Mr. Guy think ?” 

“That the case is most mysterious. He says 
we must open communication with the old 
doctor and the French governess at the Manor 
to keep us up to the countess’s tactics. The 
worst feataie of the case is the remains of 
poison being found in Miss Tracy’s room.’ 

“How soon shall we know the result ?” 

“ Withina month. Strange the Assizes com 
mence on the twenty-ninth. If it comes t * 
trial it will take place then. Otherwise, po 
girl, she would have to be kept in prison for S* 
months.” 

“Ah, then I shall be able to take her home 
for Christmas,” said Dorothea, contentedly. 

Marmaduke answered never a word, his 07 
opinion being that Alice Tracy would be wuder 
sentence of death when the New Year's chime 
rang out on the winter air. 


(To be Continued.) 
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VIOLA HARCOURT; 


OR, 
PLAYING WITH HEARTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR CF 


“Evander,” © Tempting Fortune,”’ etc., etc. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


BADEN BADEN 


Into that wretched sleep she sunk 
Which only sorrow knows ; 

Wherein the exhausted body rests, 
But the heart hath no repose. 


Taz gay and fashionable watering-place | 
known as Baden Baden, in Germany, was 
thronged with visitors. It was the height of the 
season, and among the guests registered at the 
renter hotels were Lady Clementina and the 

onourable Miss Sutton. People were arriving 
every day, for in the beginning of the following 
Week the races were to take place. At the 
Kursaal, or place of general resort, where the 
band played and the gaming booths were kept 

n night and day, everyone was in the habit 
assembling. 

Lady Clementina and Viola were always to- 
gether, the latter exciting much admiration on 





ull sides, but the coldness and severity of her 
Manner repelled rather than attracted the men, | 
Who regarded her as a beautiful sphinx, whom | 
they could not understand. One evening, while | 
titting in the gardens, they were accosted by a! 
ench nobleman, the Count de Tarbes, who | 
an to talk about the races. He was an old 
_ acquaintance, and a devoted patron of | 
rt. 


“Do you ride, count, in the great race?” 
asked her ladyship. 


[sEaLovsy, ] 


* Oh, yes,” he replied.. “I have brought my 
English steeplechaser to Baden on purpose. 
They are good enough to say that the chase would 
not be complete without me.” 

“May I be permitted to hope that you will 
win ?” said Viola. 

“Thank you. I will try my best, although I 
have little hope of passing the post first.” 

** Why is that ?” 

** Oh,” returned the Count de Tarbes with a 
laugh, “one of your dare-devil cross-country 
riding Englishmen has entered, and they say he 
is afraid of nothing. He has won everything this 
year at Paris, at Nice and Monico.” 

Indeed! What is the name of this para- 
gon ?” 

“Dr. Conyers. Quite a young man, but cer- 
tainly the most extraordinary person who has 
appeared on the Continent this year, and that is 
saying a great deal. He is here with his wife,a 
pretty little English girl. They say he has 
climbed the Rhigi Kulm without a guide, and 
last 
What chance have I against such luck ?” 

At the mention of Herbert Conyers’ name, 
Viola’s colour had deepened, but she controlled 
her emotion and the count did not know that he 
had touched a chord which had vibrated to the 
bottom of her heart. That Dr. Conyers was her 
Herbert, her lost darling, she did not doubt for 
a moment, and she felt equally sure that the 
reckless courage which animated him was due 
to a feeling of despair which had taken posses- 
sion of him at her loss. 

She could not help being flattered at this, and 
though her nature was kind and gentle, she felt 
glad to suspect that her rival was not happy. It 
is one thing to gain a man’s hand and name so as 
to be able to call him husband, but it is another 
and one totally different to win his heart. 

“‘T shall be there, count, to see you ride,” she 
said. 

“How-kind! If beauty smiles upon me I 
ought to succeed.” 

“Which is the most exciting and dangerous 
part of the course ?”’ she asked. 


night he broke the bank in the Casino. | - 
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| “TI should say the double hurdle jump. It is 


a high jump, and will tax the skill of the best 
rider.” 


“I will have my carriage driven there, cannot 
I, dear aunt?” said Viola, looking at Lady 
Clementina. 

“ If you really wish it, my love,’ answered her 
ladyship. ‘‘ But it seems to me to be somewhat 
like returning to the arena at Rome, or the bull 
ring at Madrid. Do you actually want to see some 
of the gentlemen come to grief, as I believe they 
call it ?” 

“Heaven forbid! I only want to see them 
exercise their skill. What are your colours, 
count ?” 

“Yellow and brown. Your Englishman is 
black and white.” 

Viola treasured up this information. It was 

black and white she would look out for, not 
yellow and brown, and she hoped that. Herbert 
would distance all competitors, coming in an 
easy winner. 
Only a few days had to elapse before the 
steeplechase was ridden. During the interval, 
she saw Herbert and his wife once in the public 
gardens. One hasty glance at him showed that 
he had grown older in looks, and was careworn 
and haggard. Libby had lost the innocent 
childlike look which had formerly characterised 
her. Her manner was preoccupied. Herbert 
sometimes addressed her without receiving an 
answer. 

They walked side by side as if they were 
casual acquaintances, and not with the loving 
confidence of man and wife fondly attached to 
one another. Again Viola’s heart beat high, for 
she now knew that they were not happy. When 
Herbert saw her he trembled visibly, and lifted 
his hat in a nervous manner, in response to 
which she bowed. 

“Why did you do that to that woman ?” she 
heard Libby say. 

“ Because I chose to. How dare you dictate 
to me ?” he replied. 

It was evident that Herbert was asserting his 
position. Libby was’ not the petted wife she 
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imagined she would be, and her elegant idol was 
turning out to be nothing but common clay 
afterall. On the day of the race the course was 
thronged, the grand stand being especially well 
filled with gaily-dressed ladies and gentlemen. 

There was a full field, twenty-five riders 
having entered, out of which nineteen came to 
the post. Viola and her aunt were driven to 
the spot which Count de Tarbes had spoken of 
as being dangerous, and the carriage took up a 
position outside the flags which marked the 
course. Soon after a few horsemen were “seen 
taking preliminary canters, and witheher glasses 
she made out a jockey in black amdiwhite riding 
a powerful mare as black as a coal. “Phe -count 
gallopped up to where they were, and bowed 
politely after the manner of his conntrymen. 

“gee you have choscmaygoodpdsitian,) 
Sutton,” hesaid. : 

“<Yhonks to your adwige, connt,’’ «seplied 
Viola, ‘“‘ Whodethe fasenting ?”’ 


“« Your Raghishmen. © e-betting: six to 
four of bim,and the Ply et po 
i it me, : 
the race is: not.abways to the. ewift,. 
r battle tothe stramg. J 
es smiling. i 
ouchinghis-herse lighthy with his. 
cantered backamthe i 
contestants wene alneadty asse 












ouickly as possible to her hotel, where medical 
attendance could be summoned, saying that she 
and her niece would return home the best way 
they could, 

Accordingly the bruised, mangled and bleed- 
ing frame of the handsome.and reckless Herbert 
Conyers was gently deposited in the vehicle, 
which drove off at all speed, and Lady Clemen- 
tina walked away with Viola, pale and speech- 
less, hanging on hewarm-more dead than alive. 
The onlookers made way for them to pass, and 
many a curious, half-compassionate, half-insult- 
ing glance was bestowed upon Viola, and 
audible remarks werewmade about the “ English 


mees,” which hep ladyaigip/did not like, butewaa | 


powerless to prevent. 

@f cqnrse all the.imterest. the ladies had taken 
imthe rage was abeamend. As a matter-of-fact 
the Count, de\Tarbes: wan. eadilly, owing to Con- 


yer’ siniahap, and havi 
: and cep were 


\Wiola recowerad somewhat as she walked 
along. She suffered acntely,’for she felt t 
} shewwas the. ie’s fall, Had. he 
: ewould have, taken tig 
jemp in . It was her face, her 
face,’ had caused him ‘ta, 
essddle,amdymade his strong right’ 
avcritical moment. W 
dridced pewto take up. hex 
2 Ultveremedras if it was 
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After a few j@ilee starts, they 
together.  Blenbert eke 


The count’s horse to@k/the high, j C 
and cleanly. Herbert followed, the 
first, but his eyes suddenly fell upon Viola in 
the carriage, and his agitation was so great that 
he dropped the reins. The accident had most 
disastrous combequences, for in mising fer the 
— jump.the mare hadvnovhand to guide 

er. 

She stumbled and fell, her rider being under- 
neath. “There was a dull thad, ai horrid:sound 
as of bones being broken, and all:cwas> still. 
‘Phen awild shriek arose from Viola, who opened 
the cacriage' door and got out, saying : 

*«He isikied ; heis dead;and I am the cause 
of it!” 

All the other-horsemen had gone by. Each 
one hoped to win, and he could not jeopardise 
his chanee by waiting to help a fallen opponent. 
There weve.q few bystanders, and they crowded 
round the unfortunate man. Viola threw her- 
selfon her knees on ‘the.damp ground, regard- 
less of the ruin she was working to her vieb silk 
dress. She took: hishamd im hers. She called 
him waillingly“+y name. 

Herbert, Herbert !\.speak tome!’ 

Bat no answer came from the livid lips which 
were flecked with blood. He was lyimg on‘ his 
back; his eyes:were closed, and his breathing 

perceptible. ‘The horse-was'down near 
by with a broken leg; having ‘rolied over after 
falling on bisrider. Fueling compassiomfor tne 
young lady, the bystandexs retired to.a respect- 
ful distance, for they-were simple country people 
and thought that the man-was dead. 


—_— 


CHAPTER XXI, 


JEALOUSY. 


If ever. loved. ber.all tngt love.is gone: 

My heart to her but as guest-wise sojourned, 
Ane now to Helen is my.love returned, 
‘There to remain, 


Wuen the accident to Herbert. Conyers took 
place, Lady Clementina Sutton was the only 
one of the panic-stricken spectators who pre- 
served her presence of mind. She. alighted 
from the carriage, and causing Viola to rise to 
ber feet, ordered her servants to place the in- 
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* T auack tell. We shall Hnow soon. Ah, 
here is the Count de Tarbes.” 

The count approached them with a look of 
concern on his fage. 

“« Pardon me, ladies,” he said,“ but is,it,true 
that. serious accident has happened to Dz. 
Conyers, and that. be has gone. home in your 
earriage ?” 

“ Unfortunately it is too true,” answered her 
ladyship. 

“Tam doughy, ore to hear it. Although 
I have won the race, I would rather have, lost 
it than bave been successful at the expense, of a 
friend. The news-was brought to his paor wife, 
who was in the grand stand, and she has gone 
home ina fainting condition, It is.very sad, 
Allow me ‘to ure you an equipage to go 
home in, after which I wilh call at Mr. Conyers* 
hotel to inquire after the state of his healti.” 

The ladies thankfully aecepted the count’s 
offer, and were driven. home in a hired convey- 
ance. De ‘Tarbes had no-sooner seen them off 
than he hastened to gain news of Herbert, who 
had been seen by two doctors, These reported 
that he: was suffering from. fractuned ribs anda 
broken collarbone, but that noserious result was 
to be anticipated. 

Libby received several accounts of the agci- 
dent. which varied a little in detail, thoygh all 
agreed. that it was.owing to his looking .at Viola 
that heallowed hishorse to, falj, and she. hated 
Viola.in her heart. ; 

That night Herbert became delirious. Libby 
would notleave the room. She insisted upon 
her right to remain and do the best she could 
for her husband. Unhappily. for. her. peace. of 
mind he raved continually abont Viola, »whom 
he called the most endearing names, conjuring 


fevered. brow. 

'Tnis made Libby squeeze her hands tagether 
in agony until the-sharp, nails. ran, into, she soft 
flesh, for it gave certainty to-wbat-had hitherto 
been: a doubt. He did not love her. It was 
evident Viola was his idol. When in the silent 
watches of the night she saw him-move. rest- 
lessly in the bed, and hastened to moisten his 
parcned, fevered lips with water, he would 
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‘Heaven bless you, Viola, my good ange] ad 

And she frowned darkly, for the name of 
Libby never by chance escaped him. Truly she 
had outlived his love, if she nad ever possessed 
it, which was.acfact she began to question nov. 
In a few days: délizium passed away, and thanks 
to youth, joimed tesa vigorous: constitution, he 
began to ly. Libbytwegeiwed a note 
one morning@mem Vidla which contaimed these 
words : 

“Mass "Wrens Surton presents her compla 
ments: to, 4Mirs. Conyers, and weuld esteem it 


Pera” on mers kindly dnfogmher how: her 
ig. progressing.” 


To which, aed trembling hegid Libby sat 
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“the«guawe for ever. Amogy these whom she 
Lmet was Sandford™ Newton, <mbo had become 
rene of the gilded youth in Paris. ’ 

His money gave him admission to thiebest 
circles, and there were few people in Paris who 
spent more than he did. He was a high player 
at the clubs; he drove splendid horses, gave 
magnificent entertainments at his hotel, and 
conducted .himself as if he had, Fortunatus’s 
purse at his disposal, ‘ 

He did not again make love to Viola, because 
he knew it was of no usp,) but he esteemed it a 
privilege to visit her asa friend, and this she 
permitted,’ They usetlito meet yin the park 
called the Bois every afternoon, she in the car- 
riage with Lady Clementina,. he on horseback 
with a groom in livery behind him. Then they 
would stop. She would alight: from the! car 
riage, and he would give the reins to his groom 
while he took her for a litigle walk under the 
trees. 

Viola liked thisvfor the sake of old times. 
He seemed to be a link between her and Bertie. 
So long as he did mot: pester’ her with his in 
tentions she could tolerate him, as he was full 
of gossip and news, " 

“So you have not gob marzied, yet, Sandford, 
she remarked, ‘mischievously, one day as they 
walked along by the lake, 

“ No, indeed,” be replied. “T was very.much 
gone on you once, you Know, but yeu taught me 
alesson. Lhave proposed.to one or two nice 
girls since; theywill not have, me, so I am 
single, though there are .dosens. of women I 
could merey to-morrow if I wanted to. That 
not the thing. “Chose I like refuse me, and! 
am not going to.take these.[ don’t, care for. I 
seems to.me.thatours.are parallel eases, 

“ What do. you mean?” she asked, 
ing. 

“Qh, youare wearing. the willow for Conyers; 
we all know that. Dy the way, I, dined with 
Bertie and his little wife last night.” 

This information interested Viola greatly. 

“Really,” she said; ‘I did not know they 
were in! Paris.” 

“They came on from Baden the day before 
yesterday. He is all right again, though ne 
tells me he had an awful tumble when he was 
looking at your bright eyes instead of 120 
hurdles.” - 

“Let us taik of something else, please,” 





swered Viola, stiffly. 
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“Yourself, Sandford. You are always in- 
teresting.” Viola replied, 

“Thank you!” he exclaimed. ‘ Somebody 
tffered to tell my fortune yesterday, but I. de- 
dined the honour because I know it already.” 


. o” 

“Qertainly. I am spending the old man’s 
money as fast as I can, all because I ama 
blighted being, thanks to you.” 

“You don’t look much like a blighted being, 
but go on.” 

“In twelve mouths I shan’t.have a rap left. I 
shall live on my friends for a month or two, then 
Ishall become a lawyer’s clerk, or a third-rate 
actor at a minor theatre,.and marry my land- 
hdy’s daughter,-who will infallibly have red 
hair and big feet.’ 

Viola laughed at this picture which Sandford 
had drawn, and said that more impossible things 
had come to pass than that. ile they were 
talking they saw Libby. walking along, and 
Sandford bowed, Viola staring somewhat rudely 
at her rival, who did not affect to,notice her in 
the least. 

“Have you seen my husband; Mr. Newton ?” 
adlaimed Libby. “I had an appointment with 
him here,at four o’clock, and if you are nov very 
much engaged [shall be glad of a few minutes’ 
@nversation, with you.” 

Turning, to Viola, he said : 

“Will you excuse me ?”* 

“ With pleasure,” replied Viola ; “ my carriage 
is not far off.” 

Sandford quitted Viola’s side and offered his 
arm to Libby, who looked triumphant, and they 
walked off under the trees together. 

“You treated Miss Sutton: rather coldly, did 
jou not ?” asked Sandford. 

“I cannot. bear that woman since \ Bertié’s 
aeident,” replied Libby. “You know she was 
his first love, and—and——” 
She hesitated, but Sandford supplied the 
missing words. 
“You are. jealous of her,” he said. 
“Not exactly. Tet us change the subject. I 
hear that Lady Clementina ent Miss Sutton or 
Harcourt, or whatever her name is,,are going to 
give.a grand ball on the.fifteenth. Now I want 
jour assistance, because I.am going to issue 
tatds for a ball on the.same. night. You know 
of the best men in Paris,and I beg-and implore 
of you to get them to come to my, rooms, so that 
she can have nobody worth speaking about.” 
“Yes,” seid Sandford, “I can do that. It 
doesn’t seem ‘fair though to ‘Vi, “Still}.as ‘you 
lave asked me and she hasn’t given me so much 
# an invitation, ’)) do it.) We must have all 
the lions. Let me-seey who have'we in Paris now 
~an Afrigan explorer; a Turkish general, halfa 
dozen ambassadors, the President of the Assem- 
Wy, three famous authors, a man who hue 
fought ‘ten duels, the -winner of lest year’ 
Derby, a lion tamer—the fellow who broke tie 
at’Monaco; thegreat American actress, the, 
Russian heiress, the German artist. Oh! there 
waheap of them. Leave it all tome,” 

. ce yee replied Libby, clapping ‘her 
lands with childish glee. “ Let us sit down on 
this sent-and:talk it over. Can you really get 
al those great swells?" 

Sandford assured her-with an easy emscience 
that beeould, though he did not know any one of 
tem, and they sat down on a@ seat which was 

en from the park by a thick +hedge of 
trbutua, 80 that they were effectually out of the 
tirong and concealed from observation. 
_After they had been engaged for some timein 
Weussing the details of the, ball. Libby sud- 
uly became silent, for a voice fell on. her ear 
which she necognised instantly, Somebody. was 
ulking onthe other side of the hedge, in.a,low 
sipest tone, which thrilled right through 


“No, Viola,” said the speaker, “I will not 
ve you. It is true that we have met.acci- 
mally, but I was abouttocall on you. Ihave 
to meet you everywhere. You .are the 

™m of my life. “If you will not say that you 





«What is it, may I take the liberty, of ask-: 





“TI. must not; I ought not; I dare not,” 
replied Viola, whose voice trembled with 
emotion. 

Stay yet awhile. It was your sweet face 
which made me forget all else.” 

«Hush! we may.be overheard.” 

“What care I?” cried Herbert. ‘I have 
tmadea fatal mistake which has embittered my 
whole life. Ihave sought death and mot-found 
it. Do you think I am the kind of man 
to be enslaved by the baby face of a doll like 
Libby Brady ?” J 

** Libby Gonyers now, Herbert.” 

“Alas! yes. Oh! if I had never committed 
the folly of making, her my wife! I hate her— 
no, I do. not hate, for she has not, sufficient indi- 
viduality to make me hate her. Let it sufiice 
that Iam sick and tired of her. Fly with.me, 
Viola.” 

« Never!’ answered Viola, hotly. ‘‘ Youfor- 
get, sir, that,you are talking to. a lady who has 
never given you cause to insult her im this 
way.” . 
“ That. is true. I believe I am half.mad., Par- 
don what Isaid. The thought of you distracts 
me. Tell me one. thing.” 

* Name.it.” 

«If Libby, my. -wife,, were. dead, : qould,you— 
would you reconsider your rejection of me ?” 

He. gazedjardently, with. feverish, expectation 
im, her face,,pressing -her hands. together the 
while,,so tightly that. his delicate, kid gloves 
broke in several, places. 

“Yes,” she murmured, softly. 

“ Heaven. bless, you for that.adusssion,” he 
cried, passionately, 

“« Leave me. now, Bertie,” said Viola. “This 
is»but an. idle, foolish dream. Take .me to my 
carriage, Mour wife is here; somewhere,.and I 
do. not want to be.the causeof a.scene.” 

“ Let.her dare.” 

“Hush!” interposed Viola. ‘She is,your 
wife, and you should «egpect her.” 

“I love but you;.my own, my, life, my soul ! 
If I could sell :wy salvation fer you.L.would do 
it. » P 


Viola. ‘Think.of:yonr wife. L.tell,.you-she.is 
here with Sandford. Newton.” 

« The empty-headed idiot!” answered Herbert. 
‘Let her go with whom she likes. My. heart is 
dead for her.” 

They, walked on, and Sandford looked curiously 
at his companion, who was white as ashes. 
lips had become livid, and she was like one 
stricken with a‘sudden palsy. 

«Well, I like that,” remarked Sandford, “ He 
called me an,empty-headed idiot. I take his 
insults as’ compliments; but, bless me, Mrs. 
Conyers! you are not going to faint ?” 

She looked very much as if she were about to 
fa}l down. ‘Restraining herselfby an éffort, she 
rose and took his arm. 

«“T—Tam betternow,” she gasped. “ Let me 
lean on you, please?” : 

They quitted the spot, everything swimming 
before Libby's eyes. Poor thing, she had -re- 
ceived an awful shock, for she could no loner 
doubt her husband had ceased to Jove her. “His 
language was unmistakeable, and, belonging ‘to 
the soft and yielding order of women, she felt 
that there was nothing left to live for. 

*« Deuced annoying this sort of thing,” re- 
marked Sandford, awkwardly. 

«Don’t try to eomfort me, please; don*t— 
don’t,” she cried, impatiently. 

* Oh, no! I will be silent. But Conyers has 
not behaved right. It’s:very hard on you. I 
should leave him.” 

“T mean to,” replied Libby. 

There wasa depth of earnestness:and a hidden 
meaning in her words which did not fail ‘to 
attract Sandford’s attention. He eould not 
quite make-out what they portended; but’ he 
recollected them afterwards. He conductedher 
to: her earriage.. She thanked him mia stony 
voice, andewas: driven off, looking more: like.a 
ghost than alixing hymam being. 

(To be Continued) 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


* Hueu, dearest, will not yon .drink this, it 
will revive you; perhaps, after your. sleep? » I 
am afraid you .did to0,.much yesterday, said 
Clara Vere,softly, as her betrothed cousin opened 
his eyes from what, appeared to.be a refreshing 
slumber, to judge from.its.quietude and .pro- 
found insensibility to. sounds.cr the presence of 
otners. 

He turned away from the glass she held in her 
hand. with a. look. of -repugnamt loathing that 
she, perhaps, scarcely comprehended. . In 
fact,.it: was. too -bitter in its disgust, for her 
to fee], certain that it only applied tothe dranght 
she was offering to his lips, She softly repeated 
her request. ‘ 

** Why is it? - What is.the matter, dearest ?” 
she gaid. ‘‘You,seem.as if yon.scarcely knew 
me--your Clara. @ne-wonld fancy,that it was.a 
Gorgon who, stood by , you instead of your be- 
trothed bride,” 

“Or thatit.was.a glaes of poison.instead of a 
reviving draught you;have,in. your band,” he 
interrupted. “ However, one.is .about as pro- 
bable as the. other, unless some singular 
transformation scene has taken, place; or about 
to,take place. ‘That wonld be a worthy.conclu- 
sion to,our remarkable engagement,” 

‘“My. dear Hugh, what cam be the matter? 
you talk so.strangely,” she said; softly. ‘Are 
you, worse ?” 

“No, no, ;certainly:,not. I am,not at, all 
delirious,” he. returned, with;a; hollow laygh. 
«“ And as. to, the transformation, that will take 
place the day after to-morrow; wallit not,;Clara, 
when you become Loraine? In .due.time 
it might be Countess of .Deloraine. That 
would beg still more startling change,.and of 
course amore agreeable one.” 

“*T shall. not..contradiet you. Youare.wery 
wickedly inclined,” .she. said, seaxcelyable : to 
confront the strange hints he gave. 

“Well, the danger is that I may not live to 

ive you the rank,” he resumed. ‘It will be 
for ‘your interest to keep me alive, then,.at any 
tate, Clara. But [ really care little myself. Life 
has very little to charm. me, save as a matter of 
making others happy and doing justice.” 

“ Who doyou mean youare so, anxious for ?” 
she askéd, quickly. 

“You, of course,” he said, ‘ Who else can it 
be? ‘But now, my dear Clara, -you had better 
leave me,and prepare for the arrival ofthe law- 
yers, who'I expect to-day; and I-wust collectmy 
strength for what is ‘before me. It concerns 
others besides myself.” 

She dared not repeat her question, and, indeed, 
it did seem needless, for, as was in due: course, 
the settlements shouldbe drawn up and signed 
and witnessed before the marriage. Yet 
there was a look of almost ghastly anxiety 
and terror onher features as she retired to her 
own room that startled éven-herself: as she met 
the reflection in the glass. 

« What can Ido? Alb seems’ to’ baffle’ me,” 
she said. “I did hopeto have been spared this 
last crisis, butphe isstronger than L.expected, or 
the potion too weak. And:.now time presses, 
and it must be brought to a climax. Only two 
days between me and misery, orguilt,”.she mur- 
mmred. ‘ Misery, or guilt.” 





She sat down before the marble. table in her 
room, on whichstoed a, dressiug-case, which) was 


of unusual size for a, lady’s use, but,which had 


eapacities for other contents than. those usually 
found in. such repositories, ; 

She unlocked it, gazed earnestly, at one small 
recess that was revealed. by the touching. of.a 


, little spring, and from whigh she .extzacted,e 
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tiny packet after that breathless pause. She 
shivered as she touched it, as if it sent a thrill 
like galvanism through her frame, and she 
mingled a few drops of a restorative essence with 
some water, and hastily drank it ere she placed 
the packet in her dress, and re-closed the hidden 
cavity of the case. 

“It is needless to go back—it must be done,” 
she murmured, and then proceeded to arrange 
her toilette for the coming interview. 

It was a turning point in her life. She hada 
future at stake. Was she to become a dowered 
heiress, ora countess with yet more in her pos- 
session than her suitor could give? And, as a 
a balance to the vibrating scales, came the voice 
of conscience. 

Should she incur yet a guilt, or should 
she accept the doubtful good that was in her 
reach? The wife of a cripple, who might, as hé 
observed, never become Earl of Deloraine. Or 
the bride of the reigning earl, who could give 
her rank, society, luxury, and a splendid 
future. 

The alternative could scarcely be doubted. 
Her lips curled in derision as she mused. 

“Tt is but the fate of a doomed animal de- 
livered betimes from its misery,” she said, 
bitterly. “It is no crime, none, it is but a 
m hud 

She resumed her wonted mien as she spoke, 
and ere the summons came to the salon in- 
habited by the invalid, she had recovered her 
self-possession and her proud, aristocratic mien. 
Yet it was with a secret tremor of heart, that 
well mere viiggn tae itself in its throbbing under 
her bodice, that she walked into the spacious 
saloon. There were several there. 

At last some six or more personages assembled 
and for the moment the young lady could not 
decide their identity. Some were certainly un- 
known to her. And there was one, if not two, 
who appeared to hide from her sight, either from 
chance or prudence, or some deeper motive. 

Yet the eyes of love should certainly have been 

enough to detect one, at least, of these 


new ory newer ests. The tall, > a ts 
figure of Reginald Deloraine was standing 
near the mantelpiece, his eyes fixed on the door, 


and there were one or two strangers seated at a 
table, and still further in the distance a reclin- 
ing chair, ali padded and covered with wraps 
that completely disguised the tenant, while one 
or two -concealed forms were visible in the 
misty obscurity of the dimly-lighted saloon. 

What did it all mean? Was she deceived, or, 
what was far more likely to her exaggerated 
instinct, had Hugh, in his invalid despair, re- 
solved to give her up, and to yield her to one 
who had at once more pretensions and more 

tt of such a sacrifice availing for his and 

happiness, and the perpetuancy of the 

ancient line. Ifso, she was quickly disenchanted 
from the idea. 

Hugh was flushed and animated to a degree 
that she had not for a long period witnessed, 
and there a strange expression of exultation on 
his features, that might, of course, belong toa 
brid m elect under ordinary circumstances, 
but which certainly startled her, knowing, as 
she did, his usual state of mind, and the mood 
jn which she had recently left him. 

“Come here, Clara,” he said, with an air of 
real or enforced graciousness, “there is a seat 
all prepared for you, and-you may need some 
support in its agitating details. Lord Deloraine, 
perhaps you will take a seat near my cousin. No 
doubt you have the next principal part to play 
in this scene.” P 

“You mean as a witness to the settlements,” 
said the earl, uneasily. “‘I may, perhaps, demur 
to that.” 

** No, not at all, you will take a far more prin- 
cipal role,” said the cripple, sarcastically. ‘« Yet 
it may not be precisely such as you anticipated 
in the matter. But we need not waste words— 
my strength is not so abundant as to be played 
with, and we will proceed to business. First, 
let me ask this fair lady in the presence of those 
most nearly concerned, what are her wishes and 

intentions? Clara Vere, tell us honourably and 


selves, has it not been, is it not now the great 
desire and the very scheme and aim of your 
heart to be Countess of Deloraine? ‘Nay,’ he 
went on, bitterly, “it is of no avail to den 
what is so patent to me and all connected wit 
the plot. You had reason to believe that you 
would gain that end by marrying a cripple who 
had no greater wish and misfortune than being 
heir-presumptive to the title, and you were 
equally ready to ensure it by a slow treachery 
and crime. It has been long suspected and 
tested also, and I am ready,in a degree, to 
yield up my claim—nay, it would be the most 
effectual revenge, perhaps, that I should do so, 
and leave you and ‘your husband to recriminate 
and hate each other at leisure. But I cannot 
quite forget you are my kinswoman and have 
been my betrothed bride, and I will save you 
from that worst, wretched punishment,” he 
went on, calmly gazing at the two more imme- 
diately concerned, who surveyed him with looks 
that seemed to say he must be raving in his 
dark hints. 

The earl interposed now, as in duty bound. 

. “ This is passing a jest,” he said. “If you 
mean to insinuate that Miss Vere has had the 
bad taste to prefer me to yourself, I think it is 
no great vanity on my part to say it is no cause 
for astonishment, and I go further, I consider it 
@ gross imposition on a woman’s kindness that 
you should have asked or accepted such a sacri- 
fice. Butany further insinuations are as un- 
called for as they are unfounded. If Miss Vere 
does me the honour to prefer me to you, she will 
certainly become Countess of Deloraine, with all 
its goods and evils. Be so kind as to be silent 
or to justify your assertions.” 

« First, let the lady speak for herself. Clara, 
will you explain what are your wishes? I 
fally release you from your engagement to me 
if you desire it and‘assure me that you prefer 
this gentleman either as Earl of Deloraine, or 
Reginald Loraine, without further style or title. 
Answer me that, and I will at once proceed to 
furthér explanations as to the arrangements I 
have made for the future.” 

Clara hesitated. She fairly shook in terror at 
the question. She was on the horns of a 
dilemma—whether to declare before the man 
she was about to marry, or the man she had 
promised to openly give her hand at the earliest 
opportunity, which was her real choice or in- 
tention. 

But it seemed to her that there was one al- 
ternative safer than the other. Hugh Saas 
and positively declared that he distrusted and 
despised her. And Lord Deloraine was in a 
great measure bound to stand by a woman who 
had as it. seemed lost her betrothed love by his 

reference for himself. It was a bold e, 

at she was driven at last to bay, and she 
turned and displayed a bold front on the occa- 
sion. 

“Tt you really wish for the truth, Hugh, 
whether it be to my shame or not, I will give 
it to you. I was willing—ay, and anxious to 
comfort and cheer you in your affliction and de- 
solation, more especially as I had not then even 
met with one who had touched my heart. But 
you have been very strange to me of late, and 
what is more, I confess, without disguise or 
shame, that I have found one who commanded 
my esteem and won my love. He returned my 
preference, and there was only one obstacle be- 
tween us, and that wads my promise and your 
happiness, Hugh. And it has been the struggle 
between those that you complain of during the 
last few weeks.” 

And the girl drew herself up with an attempt 
at injured dignity, which might well have im- 
posed on those who were not acquainted with 
the real facts of the case. Hugh gave a 
sardonic smile, while the earl wore an uneasy 
expression somewhat between the triumph and 
suspicions which any doubtful double dealing, 
however artfully covered, must inevitably pro- 
duce. 

“And you took very effectual if rather un- 
scrupulous we of dealing with that obstacle, 
Clara,” said Hugh, coolly, “but of that here- 





in the sight of a higher power than our fallible 


ee 
——————— 


the hand of my kinsman, whether as Ear] of 
Deloraine or Reginald Loraine ?” 
Clara gave an incredulous smile. 
“Of course,” she said, “the question j; 
literally too absurd for an answer. My decision 
is made, if the earl is still unchanged by all 
this absurd preamble.” 
«Then it shall soon be tested,” replied Hugh 
speaking again with the unnatural and feverej 
strength that was supporting him tironghout, 
“It is well that the identity of the man yoy 
wish to marry should be fully tested, or there 
might be some confusion in the matter. Lonj 
Deloraine, will you be so kind as to step for. 
ward ?” he went on, turning towards the more 
distant recess: of the apartment, where some 
shadowy figures stood. 
The earl involuntarily moved to obey the 
summons, but at the same moment another 
form came forward to the full light in acknow- 
ledgment, and though unknown to either 
Lord Deloraine or Clara Vere, he was well 
known to the reader as the lawyer, Geoffrey 
Sabine. 
** Now then, Miss Vere, I have the pleasure 
to introduce to you the real Simon Pure,” said 
Hugh, sarcastically, “and as you have distinctly 
stated, it is Reginald Loraine and not only the 
Earl of Deloraine that you love and wish to 
marry, the little mistake in the style and title 
of your suitor can make very little difference to 
you. I feel sure the real earl will not contend 
the rivalship with his predecessor, as I have 
every reason to believe he is already - 
gaged.” 
he earl had remained simply petrified wita 
astonishment and indignation during this 
speech, but he now started up with a face 
convulsed with rage. 
**Mr. Loraine, you are a cripple, and very 
likely a madman into; the bargain,” he said, 
angrily ; “ but even these privileges may go to 
far, and this is simply an idiotic farce. If you 
are idiot enough to be surprised that any 
woman can ink from marrying you, your 
lunacy should not insult so grossly your kin- 
man and a lady also related to you in blood.” 
“ Nor have I done so, Reginald Loraine,” re- 
lied Hugh, with an air that gave dignity w 
bis misshapen form. “I tell you that what I 
assert is real and sober and earnest truth. This 
young man is the real heir of our line, and a 
are no more Earl of Deloraine than Iam. Now 
do you comprehend me ?” 

“Certainly not. Nor attach one grain of 
credence to it,” returned the earl, sullenly, 

“That may be a matter of opinion presently,” 
was the scornful retort. “Have you never 
heard of the elder brother of your cousin and 
mine, who went to the West Indies and was 
supposed to have made an irregular connection 
there which prevented any more regular mat 
riage, and that he died there, thus leaving the 
title and estates to you? And is it not possible 
that there was a mistake in the idea, and thst 
not only there was a legal marriage, but alsos 
son left of that marriage, which only needel 
proof to establish. These proofs have been dit 
covered by a strange, almost miraculous, actr 
dent, and this gentleman, who has already had 
so much to do with the establishment df you 
rejected adopted daughter's rights as heiress of 
the Spinolas, is the son of that relative and the 
rightful Earl of Deloraine !” 

The whilom earl was literally speechless with 
indignation and incredulity, that yet inwartly 
confessed the possibility of truth while the 
cripple spoke, but as Hugh sank back well-nigh 
powerless on the cushions he resumed 
haughty tone: 

“ Easy assertions to win an earldom and fifty 
thousand a year, but Iam not inclined to gi” 
them up so easily,” he said, hoarsely. 

“Nor do we ask it, Lord Deloraine,” inte 
posed a gentleman, who was in fact Mr. Vir 
sandam, the principal of Geoffrey’s firm; “ 

I believe my name and character will suffice #* 
guarantee that I should not lightly stake either 
on an impulsive or a baseless claim. Buti® 
far different in the present case. Mr. Bagh 
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as to the death of the late Mr. Arthur Loraine, 
and I, after great pains and difficulty, traced 
his career in the West Indies to the time of his 
death, and also found that his widow, as I had 
every reason to suppose her to be, came over to 
Englund with a surviving son. Still, it was 
some time ere I could discover the certificate of 
marriage and the register of the child’s birth, 
put thanks to the noble conduct and self- 
sacrifice of the young earl himself, and of her to 
whom he is betrothed, that was voluntarily 
given up by a woman into whose hands they 
had fallen by a pure chance, and who had pre- 
served them without being actually aware of 
their value and meaning. That woman was 
Maria Somers, who was involuntarily the agent 
of awakening suspicions that led to the young 
lady known as Leila Loraine being discovered as 
the heiress of a noble family after being igno- 
niniously rejected and cast cruelly off by—your- 
self, Mr. Reginald Deloraine. And I can pity 
the less your present humiliation and reverse.” 

There was something in the tone and manner 
of the lawyer that carried conviction with it to 
even those least disposed to credit his tale, and 
it must be confessed that Lord Deloraine had a 
secret certainty of his dream. 

Geoffrey Sabine’s firm, calm, unaspiring air, 
the confident composure of his principal, and 
even more the bitter, cynical triumph of Hugh 
loraine, carried in themselves a weight of evi- 
dence that could not be gainsayed. 

Clara’s dark, “hollow eyes were fixed upon 
him with a despairing appeal that rather 
hardened than moved him to sympathy. He 
felt as if she had been the moving cause in his 
downfall, as if but for her he might still have 
enjoyed for his life his title and estates with- 
wt this keen inquiry into the validity of his 
title, and that idea exasperated almost to frenzy 
und hatred the love that he had possessed for 
her in other days. 

“T shall see; I shall consider my course,” he 
aid, haughtily. ‘At least, no one can dare to 
impugn my honour and good faith. Whether 
the lawful representative or not of the line, I 
im at least its true and lawful descendant, and 
vhere there is secrecy and deception it cannot 
be wondered at if there are evil consequences to 
the innocent as well as the guilty. And it is 
wident that this remarkable disclosure has 
ten the result of the rupture between my 
ctippled cousin and my promised bride, so I 
shall leave it to them to arrange it at their 
leisure.” 

And he rose with a haughty, cynical look and 
bearing that admitted of no remonstrance, and 
gave no hope to the paralysed and’ astonished 
vetrothed of the two disputants—the false to 
me, the rejected of both the kinsmen. She 
Was - stunned and hopeless to follow his ex- 
ample. : 

All seemed swimming and misty before her 
eyes, and she scarcely could collect her nerves 
warrange either for the present or the future 
it her desolate life. For desolate it was, where 
the had none to love, none to help, none to 
Eopsthiee with her in her disappointment and 
ter loneliness. She had aimed at a mark, and 
pared no sacrifice or honour, or delicacy or 
wath, to accomplish her aim. 

Now she fell back, recoiling as it were, on 
herself as she zazed hopelessly on the avenging 
fees and the bitter contempt that met her on 
tery side. Slowly and silently she rose from 
the seat she had occupied to steal unnoticed 

m the room, but Hugh’s voice arrested her. 

“Clara, come here one moment,” he mur- 
tured, in a hoarse tone, which yet was audible 
aad irresistible to her conscious ears. 

She approached him falteringly, and with a 
tind of crouching gait. 

“What is it, Hugh? Have you not forgiven 
te?” she pleaded, humbly. 

He looked steadfastly in her face ere he 
Moke, then he hissed as it were the words into 

ears from Holy Writ. 

“Hust thou killed and taken possession? 
Dist thou think I did not know you, murderess ? 

thankful to the kindred between us, that 
WW escaped thus well. Had I died under your | 


The girl, or rather woman, shuddered at the 
words that hada tenfold meaning from the low, 
concentrated tone in which they were uttered, 
and then she walked mechanically from the 
room to her mother’s chamber. Ere four-and- 
twenty hours were over Mrs. Vere and her 
daughter were on their way to England. The 
weak and imbecile mother obeyed unquestion- 
ingly the will of her stronger and ruling ‘child. 
And if no further vengeance was wreaked on 
the guilty one than the gnawing remorse and 
the disappointment of her cherished, ambitious 
arrogance, the lingering punishment was more 
effectual than the most severe and sudden retri- 
bution that could befall her most guilty and un- 
principled schemes. 

And Hugh—what of him after that agitating 
scene? Only the exhaustion and the calm of 
the reaction from violent excitement, which 
give at the least time and space for the calm and 
sacred preparation that befits an approaching 
deathbed, 


Leila was in possession of all that heart could 
wish—the heiress of an ancient name and ample 
wealth, the admired belle of the circles in which 
her newly discovered birth placed her as a 
right. 

There were noble suitors for her hand, who 
appreciated her beauty and her grace as much 
as her worldly possessions; men whom she 
might have deemed worthy of her heart and her 
hand, had she never met one more congenial to 
her tastes and feelings. Her jewels and her 
dresses were rich, costly as a utiful debu- 
tante could wish for or dream of possessing. 
Yet Leila was not happy. 

Never since that fatal day when she had 
learnt the secret of her birth had she felt more 
completely the hollowness of outward surround- 
ings and the chill coldness of mere rank and 
homage than in that stately palazzo which one 
day would be her own undisputed po ion. 

“« Oh, Geoffrey, Geoffrey !”” she would murmur, 
as she sat gazing at the fair landscape with the 
winding river meandering through the plains, 
‘surely, surely, it was not well done; you mis- 
judged me if you did not yourself, and yet— 
and yet I love and honour you more for your 
noble softness of purpose, your rectitude, your 
self-sacrifice. Oh, if I could but see you, if 
only for a moment—a glimpse of warm sun- 
shine in this cold, dark atmosphere of pomp 
and pride.” 

She was sitting on the terrace verandah of 
her apartments as she uttered the sighing 
words, and the next moment, almost before they 
were uttered, a listener, who had drank in as it 
were their winged music in secret rapture, stole 
from the recess in which he had been sheltered 
from observation, and came softly yet rapidly 
towards her. 

“Ts it really so? Does my own, my beloved, 
my cherished one really pine for her humble 
suitor amidst all her wealth and grandeur ? 
Would she be content with his lowly lot now 
that she has tasted the enjoyment of her 
splendid lot ?” 

Leila started joyfully round. It was indeed 
a joy and delight that sent a thrill of rapture 
through her veins to hear that voice and meet 
that tender gaze. And yet with an inconsistency 
that had its origin in a noble loftiness of nature, 
she almost felt disappointed that her lover had 
been untrue to his purpose, that he had lacked 
resolution to persist in his declared vows, and 
give her that long unbroken test which he had 
said could alone make him believe he was 
justified in claiming her young affection’s gift, 
her hand and heart. 

“Ah, how can you think it, Geoffrey? You 
know that you, and you only, can make my hap- 
piness. I can never change—never!” she re- 
turned, ina tone that had earnest truth in its 
ring ; yet, there was a shadow over her sunshine 
—a wistful glance in her lovely eyes that 
Geoffrey saw, and it might. be comprehended as 
to its cause. 

« But you—you have some slight misgiving, is 
it not so, my darling? There is some shade on 





tugs your fate would have been sealed,” 





my beloved, some doubt as to the future. You 


would take back your promise, perhaps, is it so, 
my true and tender one ?” 

“No, no; a thousand times no,” she said, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Howcan you be so unjust ? Youcan 
never think for a moment that I can change 
from you. I can neverlike anyone else; never 
be Happy with anyone but you. It were not 
that,” she went on, deprecatingly. 

“ Then what was it, my pet? It is impossible 
to deceive me, transparent truthful one that you 
are. No, I am too clear sighted to every word 
and look of your sweet face. Tell me, love, what 
is lingering in your pure heart, as if I was al- 
ready your husband.” 

A warm blush, almost of guilt, suffused the 
girl’s face as she listened, and when she raised 
her eyes to her lover’s there was almost an 
anxious pleading in their expression. 

“Oh, Geoffrey, forgive me, I know not what 
you will say. It seems so wrong, and yet it is 
true. I was so delighted to see you, I have 
longed so for one sound of your voice during that 
weary absence, and yet I—I almost feltas if I 
had rather you had kept me in the pain, because 
—because you had said it must be so.” 

She looked painfully up in his face, expecting, 
perhaps, to see a look of disappointment or 
anger, or, at the least, consciousness in his ex- 
pression. But, to her infinite surprise and relief, 
there was a bright joyous pride in his smile that 
was fairly inexplicable to her. 

«* My own noble glorious one, how have I ever 
deserved. such a treasure,” he said, proudly. 
You shall not have cause to be ashamed of 
me, my own, if I can ever be worthy of your love 
and trust. No, precious one, you are right, 
Geoffrey Sabine would, indeed, have done dis- 
honour to his word and to you, if he had 
violated the pledge he himself had given to leave 
you in freedom during a year of absence. . But, 
thank Heaven, Geoffrey, Earl of Deloraine, has 
no such bond, and I can fearlessly and proudly 
come forward as your lover and claim you for 
my bride from your. relative and guardian. He 
can make no objection to me in point of rank 
and fortune, and for the rest, that is for you 
alone to decide.” 

Leila looked bewildered, terrified at the bold 
and s ing announcement, 

“ Geoffrey, what can you mean?. Surely you 
would not deceive me, or jest so cruelly,’”’ she 
faltered. 

**No—no, never, my Leila. It is a strange 
and romantic tale, but I will explain it in few 
words, how I am able to restore my darling to 
the home of her girlhood as its mistress and the 
beloved wife of its fortunate lord—the brightest 
jewel in his coronet.” ‘ 

And he hastily and rapidly sketehed the facts 
that had led to the remarkable result, and which 
had originated in the trials and fortitude and 
high principle of her who would enjoy hence- 
forth the fruits of the reverses of her early life. 


Little remains to be told, save what can be 
well imagined by the readers of Leila’s story. 
The Marchese di Spinola, whatever might be his 
preference for an Italian nopleman, could 
scarcely refuse a match so unexceptionable and 
so much desired by his ward and heiress. 

So soon as Geoffrey’s claims were perfectly 
established, and his abode taken up in the castle 
of his ancestors, the preparations for the 
marriage were commenced in earnest. But ere 
that joyful event Leila was called on to perform 
one more deedof sympathy and goodness, for 
which her late experience had s» well fitted 
her. 

Hugh Loraine’s last days were cheered and 
softened by her gentle tending, nor was it till he 
had breathed his last that she left him t« pre- 
pare for her own brilliant future. 

In truth, his case had been from the first a 
hopeless one, and though the medicines mga | 
administered by his treacherous cousin . 
perhaps, hastened his end, and though it was 
only by.a providential interference that she had 
not been dyed with the deeper gui't of actual 
murder, yet it was rather a blessing than the 
reverse when he was taken from the life of suf- 
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fering and moriifitation to one, as might be 
hoped, of bliss and ease. 

Lord Mayfieki and Lord Dunallan were, per- 
haps, more-to ‘be pitied invtheir life-long regrets 
that theyshad Jost aw pearl richer than all, and 
Geoffrey, Earl of \Deloraine,; could well exuit 
more im his possession of the sweet and pure and 
lovely wife, whom ‘he-had chosen/as‘a ‘Nameless 
One, who had ‘been Twice Rejected by father and 
lover, only:to become the queen and the ‘prideof 
the home from which she had been ignomini- 
ously expelled. 

But the most pitiable andthe most guilty of 
those concerned in that.oruel outrage; was 
Reginald Loraine. Bereft of. ‘all that‘had‘fed 
his haughty spirit, and induced ‘him to indulge 
in an unfeeling revenge, he lived during ‘is last 
years in a sullen seclusion that ationce repelled 
sympathy, and was the most severe and lasting 
punishment.of his injastice to the innocent. 


[vH®, END. ] 
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CHAPTER VI- 


Two or-three:ddys after that Sabbath, Cap- 
tain Hugh's ship came into:harbour.. He had | 
made a suceessful voyage, and returned jovial | 
and happy. Butiit was no’ long before-his: joy 
was clo F 

Mrs. Noyesrevealed to him the 'shight which 
had: been put upon Pearl; and as might have , 
been expected the sailor was highly indignant. 
His keen cross-questioning broughtout'the whale | 
truth, so far'as Mrs, Noyes was cognisant/of' it, 
and he learned with shame and sorrow ‘that ‘the | 
natne/of ‘Pearl was'a by+word im the-village; ind 
that her fair fame’was shattered. He/could not 
understand the mystery, and called Pearbto' aa 


account. 
She had ted it, and had merved berself'ns 
best whe:could tomeet it: Ifithe captain had/been 


angty with her, the sight of her “beautiful tpale 
face disarmed him at once: Heheldcut lis arms 
to her. 

«Come here, Pearl, my loveand siton my knee 
as you used to do. I want todsk you a .gveat 


many Questions.” 

She nestled close to-his broad chest; her soft 
cheek touching his, so rough and bronzed. 

** Pearl, your mother tells me that these land 
lubbers round here have been spinning base yarns 
about you- because fyou have been-rather free 
with a certain old female shark called Bett Mor- 


** Yes, father.” 

“ Wellthen,iftbat is why they talk abont,you, 
my girl, what'makes you anchor alongside of her. 
Why don’t. you cut;your cableand run. before 
the wind. when, she ‘hails,you?”’ 

“ Tcannot, father.” 

“ Cannot; come, that’s too jolly. Pearl, you 
psed. to be as, independent as any free top- 
gallant reefer I ever seed,.and now yon say 
you can’t, cut: the acquaintance of an old 
woman !” 

Pearl] remained silent. 

“ Weill, I will help you. Tcommand'you, Pearl 
to have done with her for ever! I willnot havea 
child that calls me father crnising in the same 
latitude of such @ person as they tell me she is. 
Remember that forthe future you are not tosee 
her, nor speak’to her.” 

“ Father, I cannot obey you.” 

“T do not give you any choice’ You must and 
a obey. There’s the long and 'the’short of 

“ Again, T tell you I cannot obey.” 


aw good-hearted chap naturally, but I hain’t so 
good but what:I’ve got a temper. And I’m used 
to being minded when I speak. And I.command 
‘you onthe peril of my ‘eternal displeasure, 
néver to speak to'that old beldam again. Do 
you hear ?” 

She. lifted her head, and regarded ‘the face-of 
the old captain with wlook of terror. Yet benind 
it yout could see the headstrong gleam of'a. will 
which-could not be moved. 

« Yoware not in earnest, father ? You'will not 
ask-this of me?” 

““T don’t-ask it, I ‘command ‘it, and. you shall 
obey ure?” 

« Anything but‘that, father. It is'ufterly:im- 
possible for me tc obey you im that.” 
 Pearl—think a moment. Havel notatight 
to expect your obedience im anything T may'ask, 
anything that youcan obey me in ?” 

' Ves, father, and still im this I' cannot give 
it: Ohyou'do-not know-how very; very grateful 
I am to you for all you have done for me! For 
the love and kindness vyou have lavished upon 
me. I would give my life for you,.but in this it 
is utterly out of my -power-to obey you! Tn so 
doing I should commit ‘a sin.” 

A sin PI do not understand you, Pearl. Ex- 
plain yourself.” 

TI cannot. 

“ Do‘not provoke me to anger: Ffthere is any 


| Teason why ‘you nist ‘sail in’compamy with this 


old pitute, tell it.tome, and’ Til’ shut the port 
hholes of every ‘craft-in field that. points 
‘their guns ‘at you! Come, lass, trust your old 
father.” 

=~ flung “her ‘arms ‘passionately around his 
neck. 

“Oh if I could! IfTonly could!’ Bat'l am 
‘bound ‘hand’ and*foot. My libs are sealed in 
eternal silénce, I'am dumb, father, damb as 
the dead.” 

* T believe’you arecrazy. Let me lok'at your 
eyes, child. I should not wonder if there is 
madness there.” 

“No, father, T am perfectly stne, and ‘I tell 
you ‘it ‘is useless to. waste wordson this unhappy 
subjeet. ‘I can explain nothing.” 

** Pearl, am T to believe this dreadful ‘story 
which is‘all over Highfield? Is it'the truth. 
The story which, rough'old salt'as I'am, brings 
a blash to my weather-beaten check to remem- 
ber? The story which niakes my little Pearl 
no better than a common tramp, and declares 
her’to ‘be the friend of Bett Morgan, becatise 
sheig the confidant of her hunchback son. Isit 
the truth ? 

Pearl “prong from his arms, and stood up 
proudly before him. Her eyes ‘flashed, her 
face was hot'with indignant scorn: ‘Sle spoke 
only a word, but it contained a volume of nean- 
i * 


“E Puthen!” 

Captain Hugh read her innocence in hercounte- 
nance. He held out his arms to her, bat she did 
not go back to their shelter. She could not forgot 
that he had ‘doubted her. 

* Pearl, come Dack to my bosom ! Pardom your 
old father for making such a blunder.’ I ought 
to have known better.” 

*T'pardon you freely, butit'is better that you 
do not love ane“atty more,” she said, sadly. 
‘Circumstances will atise tenfold more potent 
to make you doubt me than anything which has 
gone before.” 

** No, Pearl, I will not give circumstances a 
chance. ‘There is one way I ean put a stop toall 
this. I camtake you away from Highfield, so far 
that a whisper of this will not reach you.” 

“ Oh, father,” she cried eagerly, ‘if you only 
would !” 

“ And you would be willing to go?” 

“Willing? Itis what I have longed to do— 
ever sitice—ever sihce—I was burdened with a 
dreadfal secret I must bury for ever in my own 
breast. “Will you, father ?” 

“‘T will. When can you be ready ?” 

“This very night—aye, this: very hour!” 

« Pearl, if you don’t beat the dickens! Here 
you are keeping company with that old witch and 
refusing to stuy away from her, and'yet you are 
half crazy with delight at the prospect'of going 





the women ‘are too deep for meanyhow. Butyon 
shall go to-morrow, Pearl.” 

** Where’? how ‘far ?” 

That is my’business. I will leave’no clae 
beliind, by witich you may be followed” 

«“ My mother will go ?”' 

“Yes, Maggie ‘will accompany you. ‘There, 
child, go and talk with herabout it. Shealready 
knows thy imtentiéns.” 

Peart went out, and Captain Hugh indulged in 
an extra pipe; whilé ‘he'puzzled his brain with 
wondering what onvearth old Bett Morgan was 
to Pearl. 


os 


CHAPTER VII. 


Anp now, with the intispatable: privil 
of a romance writer, weshall take the liberty of 
turning back the leaves of es of time to 
a'period nearly eight. years: © the openi 
of ou story. ‘Situated /in one of the home couhtin 
was the) estate of Sir Richard Morton. -A'fine 
old baronial mansion rose in the midst of the 
broad adres ‘of field and river und woodland. 

This mansion was one of those solid, substantia 
structures which seem to bid defiance to timeani 
change. It had been built in‘another century, 
but each occupant had added something to ado 
and ‘modernise it. 

The exterior gave one a tag Fe impression 
of whattheinteriormightbe.. Theroughcustoms 
of another.age were still suggested by the 
antlers of the stag above the broad fire-place in 
the hall ; by the numerous fox-tails strangalong 
the polished oaken walls side by side with bom, 
arrows, spear-heads, shields, and grey old suits 
of ‘armour—relics of ‘the dead and gone Mortons 
who had served in the Holy Land with th 
immortal Crusaders. 

There were stately drawing-rooms hung with 
silken curtains, and carpeted with rugs so soft 
the heaviest. footetep made nosound upon.them; 
sofas of purple velvet, and tables inlaid with 
ivory and pearl. 

There’were boudoirs where the fair ladies 
the nouse of Morton had sat at their embroidery, 
taxing their white fingers: with weaving the 
bright-colouved silks into flowers so like to life 
that you stooped above them ‘to inhale their 
odour; boudoirs where everything that art could 
suggest, and wealth supply, was. gathered 
together to please the senses and minister to the 
taste. 

But the: gay, festive days of Morton Manor 
were over how. Sir Hubert Morton had shu 
bered three years with his fathers,iand bis fair 
lady wife had soon followed him to the tomb 
Of the long line of illustrious gentlemer aad 
beautiful ladies, there remained onby Sir Rivharé, 
a rather wild young man of two-and-twentyy just 
home from his travels in the East. 

This advent ‘was a’signal for the renewal, 
some degree, of gnieties at ‘the old Manor.’ Bt 
gathered around hima half-score of young noble 
men, who ransacked ‘his ‘well-kept ‘preserves f 
game, and made the wide‘old'roomis echo ‘te tht 
sound of their’ hilarious songs and 
laughter. 

The sisters and wives of his friends, too, came 
to the Manor, and once more ‘the elegant 
chambers were strewed with laces and bitsd 
embroidery, and the oakenstair-ways were? 
by the fairy feet’of women beautiful and ‘nobl}- 
born. ' 

It was a still, summer day, and Sir Richa 
was seated on the lawn in 2 rustic garden chalt, 
enjoying the calm air and the balty sunshite 
By his side, stretched atfall length on the groust, 
was Guy Rothsay, a young Scottish noblemi. 
handsome and lazy ; and leaning his head agails 
his master’s knee was a graceful Italian gry 
hound. 

«“ What is it, Mignon?” asked Sir Richard,# 
the dog pricked ‘his slender ears and assumed® 
air of listening. “ Faith ! Rothsay, do you het 
that ? Some syren from the sea has got s 
near us, I fancy.” 

Rothsay ‘rose on his ‘elbows and listened 
languidly, as he did everything else. A 
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floated up the long green slope of lawn from the| “I do not sing for gold,” she said, in that| She was so. cold and scornful to all others, 
gak wooas beyond the park. wonderfully clear voice of hers. yielded to. him the whole wealth of her fresh 


«Some wandering tramp, probably,” said 
Rothsay, resuming his lounging attitude. 

“Here is Joon. I will inquire,’ .said- Sir 
Richard, as the groom of the» stables came up 
leading a couple of whiteponies. which some of 
the ladies were to ride, ‘“ From: whence comes 
the music I hear, John?” 

«From the gipsies,” aneweredthe man. “They 
_ been there since tne day before pottendign 

“Gipsies !” exclaimed Rothsay, with some 
animation. “I havén’tseen a gipsy for amage. 
Perhaps they ‘have seme women worth look ing 
at. They do; sometimes.” 

“Pephaps they’ will be a little too. familiar 
vita mydeeramd pheasants,” smiled SirRiehard. 
“| wilhgo down and give them their walking 
ticket. Wilt bear me company ?” 

Rothsay rose,stretched himself, and:sauntered 
siter ‘his host. Sir Richard Merton: was a’very 
good type of: the /high-spinited!:young Higlish 
nobleman: His fairskin, amber hair,and blonde 
beard, wee a little-at variance with the dark 

jonate eyes which he inherited frour: his 
Danish mother, and which; with the sensuous 
searlet mouch hali-bidden beneath the heavy 
beard, gaverevidence that the cool blood of his 
Saxon father had failed to cool utterly ‘the ‘hot 
tideof life:im bis veins. 

The two gentlemen crossed thei park, and 
ateved the.wood. Presently:theysawe gléam 
of five through the: greén; amd a: carb of) blue 
smoke rose gracefully upward and wasidlost: amid 
therboughs of! the trees, 

A few more steps brought: them im view ofa 
seene familiar enough im these daysto all dwellers 
of England. 

On the:green glade were pitched the. white 
tents, in front of which burned afire of dry twigs, 
and over which, swinging frommpole resting on 
two crotched sticks driven into the ground, was 
4 boiling pot, which emitted an odbur savoury 
enough to sugyest'that.camewas cooking therein 
that by good rights should only:be prapared:.to 
please the palates of the nobly born. 

Four or dive rougimlooking men were lying on 
the grass smoking; two women were: washing 
dothes behind the tents sa young manof eighteen 
ortwenty was arranging:some fishing tackle, and 
against 0 tree leaned the young» girl, the: syren 
who had drawnothe gentlemen:thither: 


Sheseemed-about the samevage as the youth,, 


snd their striking. resemblance. toweach other 

suggested the idew that they were brother and 

sister, as in fact they were. Looking upon her as 
she stood’ there: unconscious ‘of serutiny, Sir 

Morton thought her:the: most: beautiful 
creature he had ever seen, 

Her complexion was dark and iclear, 
dashed with vivid scarlet in the eheeks and lips. 
Her features were regular, ‘her eyes those great 
tlack passionate-seen only “in the faces of ‘the 

race, eyes for which more than ‘one man 
has'lost his:soul, and for which many other proud 
tames-will yet be isacrificed. 

Her hair was longrand biack, andfell aaif-way 
down hers houlders,slipping away fromthescarlet 
tiebon which ‘was allinsufiivient to bind up its 
wight of magnificence. Her form was slight, 
though well develoyed, and her foot and hand 

er and aristocratic as those of the fairest 
gentlewoman in theland: 

At the sight of this girl, Sir Richard forgot 
the“ walkin g-ticket” he had pusposed. giving tne 
trike, forgot . his deer and bis pheasants, and felt 
tly the hot tide of admiration which swelled 

ugh his impressionable, heart. 

He doffed his hat and stepped into-the clearing, 
Pausing: before the giv, wito let: fall the: guitar 
the'was thrumming, and lifted her head with a 
startled ain. 

«eed even, lady fuir,” he said, gallantly, 
Charmed by the music which I thought. too 
a for sound of earth, I. have come “hither. 

not.the beautiful enchantress. favour me 
rit a little song?” and he dropped a piece of 

Rold into the namd of the girl. 

Sae flung it on the ground with an impatient 


Bide that charmed more than ever the fancy of 
Sir Richard. 


The brother sprang up from his reclining posi- 
tion, and, picking up the money, thrust it back 
upon the nobleman. 

= Reno does not: beg her living with her voice, 
sit,” he said proudly, “butif the gentleman would 
like to hear her sing because they love the divine 
art of which she is mistress think they can be 
gratified.” 

“Music is my e ial gion,” said Sir 
Richard. “If Reno will coer me I shall feel 
for her an everlasting wratitade.” 

The great shy eyes of thegipsy girl were lifted 
to his, and he field them there with those pas- 
sionate orbs of fis;\into which he'threw all the 
fervour of his tégemdent nature. pecking into 
his heart thus,#hi@ ould only ob@y, hin 


young heart, and therein she came to her ruin, 
Sir Richard vowed to love her always—he would 
have vowed anything, controlled as he was by a 
mad passion, and inan unfortunate hour Reno 
Burns was lost for ever. 

When his passion had time to cool Sir Richard 
realised what he had done, and his heart was 
filled with shame and sorrow. He had done no 
more than half the young nobles of his acquaint- 
ance, but at heart Sir Richard Morton was not 
a bad man, and he felt strongly for the girl who 
loved him so fondly, and who had given so much 
for his sake. 

The wrong could not be undone, but he was 
willing to make‘all the reparation in his power. 
Marry her of gourse he could not. She was a 
rude uncultivated child:of ‘thiforest, unused to 
the graces of/a drawing»roomistieh as his wife 


i would preside over. 
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He pressed het shaadi -dite-Lipes and joined | 
Rothsay. 

““Deuced handsome girl,” said Rothsay, ‘twirl-" 
ing his moustache; “pity she hasn’t some 
about her! That short gown of red cloth isn’t 


fst ‘the thing fora lady, ‘though she--has gota 
for a woman’ to'be’proud of: “By Jove, whe 
has!” 


Sir Richard made no reply, and Rotheay,, 
ing ‘him ‘a “ deuced slow feHow,” went-off “to 
lire under the ‘trees and smoke until sundown. 


of our story stéepby'step. | Itablb ended joteus any 
one ‘might: have foreseen. 

Sir Richard Merton was young, and young 
blood is hot and ate. Heudidmotimtend 

to do wrong—perhaps i im the beginning. no one 
Seapnael yetthetemptation proved too powerful 
for him. 

Reto Burns awoke ail, the strong, sensual 
element of his nature, ‘She ministered’. to his 
worshipfal admiration of beauty, and her fiery 
temperament met his advances half way. 

He had) always been accustomed: to deny 
himself nothing which he desired, and. in ‘this; 
case he was not prepared to make any sacrifices. 
It. is doubtful if heeven thought of ‘the wrong, 
deep and bitter, which he was doing ,this girl 
in allowing her to love him. 

He knew that.he.could never marry her; he 
would have laughed at the idea had anyone 
suggested it, but he did not reflect that a man; 
has never any right to speak of love tothe woman) 
whom he cannot marry. 

Selfish in this, asim many other things, Sir! 
Rictlard thought only of his own gratification, 
and Reno, generous as a woman of her tropical 
nature ever is when she loves, did not think of 
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be n-himeelf,and she listened— 
nor:gesture-giving utterance to 


that rent her soul. 
My dear Seno” he'said, in conclusion, “I 
Toveyes ou, but you must see how utterly impossible 
vit is for me to make you my wife. You would 
not be happy in the position which Lady Morton 
will occupy+-and. besides, there: is: another 
reason.” 

«* What is that-reason?”’-she-demanded. 

“Tam engaged to Lady Alice Dartmouth.” 

And you “will marry hérand east me off ? Me 
and your child ?**" 

*¢T must’ marty Her, Réno, bit Tswetr always 
‘to provide for you und your@hili: Amd I sini) 
‘Never cease t regret ‘having Gone you this terri- 
ble wrong.’ 

She rose to ‘her féet, and'stood‘up before him. 
Her face-was pale as déath, and the face of‘one 
of her race when pallid with anger and defiinee 
is something fearful to behold. 

“Richard Morton?” she said; in a voice low and 
direfully distinct, ‘‘I will not curse you, eunse 
‘that would be too much’ like placing y 
punishment in other hawds ‘than mine. Suit, 
before heaven, hear me swear that before I die 
T will be revenged?” 

“ Reno! Reno!” he cried, “ stop and listen to 
me;” but she was alteady beyond sight. and 
hearing, and. though he attempted to fo Tow ‘her 
he did not gétia Gtunbas of heravain. 


(To ve Continued.) 
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A DRAMA OF PARISIAN LIFE. 


a 


One evening in July, 1876, towards eight 
o'clock, I returned from a walk in the Luxem- 
bourg Garden to my hotel in the Latin Quarter, 
and was passing up the stairs when the house- 
maid, Marie, came running down, caught hold 
of my sleeve, and whispered : 

“Go quickly, sir, to the sixth story; a 
lady is dying—perhaps of apoplexy—quick! 
quick !” 

The maid accompanied me as far as the 
last story, but I could not prevail on her to go 
further. 

“ Perhaps she is already dead! I am afraid! 
She is so white ; go down to the room atthe end 
of the hall.” 

An old French lady, an acquaintance of mine 
—perhaps I might say friend, as, living for a 
year or more in the same house, we had oppor- 
tunities for almost daily intercourse—came out 
of the room in question. I stared, for I imagined 
her to be the person ill. She signed to me to 
enter. 

“T am so glad you have come! I do not 
like being alone with her, and I am becoming 
nervous,” 

[ pushed the door softly open, and found my- 
self in a tiny garret room, lit by a small sky- 
light window. It was twilight ; still everything 
was distinctly visible. 

You may some of you who have been to the 





French capital remember a certain painting in 
the little eorridor of the Luxembourg Gallery, 
representing vividly a poor mother and child, 
overcome by privations and troubles, committing 
suicide by means of charcoal ina small et 
room. The room there, as here, pitino a 
destitution, but the occupant ! 

I understood from Marie that I was to see an 
elderly lady inan-apoplectic fit. The corpse-like 
beautiful woman that lay on the bed was barely 
twenty, and entirely in white, even to the tiny 
slippers ; coquettish to the last, as many women 
are apt to be, I imagine. She “‘ was youngand 
so fair,” as the poem says. 

I turned the girl softly to the light, and drew 
up a chair to the bedside to consider. yy omen 
dying, the extreme blackness of her hair, 
arranged like a halo around the face, only made 
the terrible pallor seem deeper ; the little hands, 
cold, and clasped convulsively, seemed perfectly 
bloodless. 

I called the elderly dame from the neighbour- 
ing room, and asked afew questions. The pulse 
was only thirty-five, but at times the breath 
came fast, terribly so, and it was painful to see 
the girl struggling and gasping for air, while 
catching spasmodically at her throat, as though 
suffocating. 

She did not moan or give any signs of fear, 
repressing her feelings like an Indian brave. 
During the wer of 1870-71, I saw the German 
and French sick and wounded dying, but no 
sight struck me so sadly, perhaps because here 


———= 


such youth and beauty seemed incompatible 
with death. 

I asked but three or four indispensable ques. 
tions, on account of the girl’s extreme weakness ; 
her answers, perfectly intelligible, but given in 
a very low tone, were contradictory. 

I looked around the room ; everything was in 
order—too much so. The very precision with 
which the different objects were arranged made 
things look more desolate, and somehow shocked 
me; the whole struck me as French, dramatic, 
suspicious ! 

The symptoms seemed those of poison, 
Query: accidental or—otherwise ? Circumstan. 
tial evidence: white dress, hair gracefully 
arranged, shoes neatly placed in a corner, and 
finally, last, but not least, these tiny white 
slippers gave evidence of premeditation, suj- 
cide ! 

That was my supposition ; ten minutes were 
lost in arriving at it, and it turned out correct; 
but the subject was rapidly travelling to the 
bourn from whence no traveller returns. Day. 
light and this young life were rapidly passing 
away. 

“ One more unfortunate gone to her death?” 

Not quite; that remained to be seen, 
Without hinting my suspicions, I arose to.go, 
and said : 

«You will be better to-morrow when I call, 
mademoiselle.” 

My opinion was based on the fact that there 
could not be a change for the worse ; I thought 
that in an hour or so, unless speedy and efficient 
measures were taken, she would be out of this 
world, if not in a better. 

The girl held out her hand, and, with a polite. 
ness almost equal to that of Charles IT. when he 
begged his courtiers to excuse him for taking 
such an unconscionable time to die, she tried to 
thank me, gasping : 

“Yes, doubtless, perhaps—I better—Oh, 
Heaven! Iam suffocating!’ 

I raised her so that the breathing became 
easier; she smiled a ghastly smile, and con- 
tinued : 

“Tonly mean Id better thank you now for 
coming up to see me. Monsieur, adieu!” 

* Mademoiselle, au revoir !”” 

“ We will see,” I said to myself, opening the 
door with a jerk, for time was precious, “ we will 
see whether it’s adieu or au revoir !”’ 

The old dame was in the next room with her 
daughter, who, having been sent for, had just 
arrived. 

“She is very ill?” 

* Dying from the effects of poison.” 

Both gazed horrified at me, without a word. 
Finally the younger spoke. 

“ Mother, she said once she would !”’ 

“A fire and make coffee!’ screamed madame. 

* Quite right: and now to the pharmacy.” — 

Two physicians arrived in less than five mi 
nutes ; fifteen minutes lost. So many die from 
chronic poisoning at the hands of medical mea 
that it is but fair they should save the few who 
prefer poisoning themselves acutely. 

If the young lady in question had only beea 
wiser on the subject of the Faculty, she might 
have been treated for almost any disease, 
with success, that is from her stand-point; her 
demise would have been equally certain, and ul- 
attended with acute symptoms. 

They were energetic men, and did not confine 
themselves to biting the tops of their canes, 
feeling the patient's pulse, looking at the tongue, 
grasping miraculously at all points of the cast, 
without knowing anything about it), gazing # 
one another with meaning (meaningless, ! 
mean,) looks, and afterward, when the final 
is over and the curtain down, going to the Com 
missary of police, as the French law requite 
end describing the deceased in ambiguow 
terms. 

The girl evidently did not expect to see 
By a supreme effort, raising herself on one al, 
she opened her great black eyes to the 
extent, and gasped, triumphantly : 

“It is too late! Iam dying!” and fell back 





apparently lifeless. 
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She thought she was triumphant, but the 
physicians were obstinate. They may have 
been unwelcome visitors, but they. certainly 
made themselves at home. They gave made- 
moiselle various compounds and pounds, too, as 
she persisted in trying to drop off to sleep. 

They worried the poor child back again to 
life. Amongst other performances their fair pa- 
tient was obliged to drink, or rather have poured 
down her throat, nearly three quarts of strong 
black coffee. The doctors kept moving the girl 
ali night, as sleep would have been fatal. 

I left the room after a while, although asked 
tostay. I considered myself useless, refused, 
and returned to my apartment. I wished, for 
the girl’s sake, to keep the matter quiet. At 
ten o'clock or so I passed into the street with 
friends, and on my return Marie came out of the 
hotel bureau and called me, hoping I would 
satisfy her curiosity about the girl’s illness; 
but my replies were not of a nature to enlighten 
her, although I took good care it should satisfy 
her. ‘The distinction is obvious. 

I did not feel like sleep that night, but I 
managed finally to half lose my senses. I did 
not dream exactly, but I had an indefinite idea 
thathalf the world had poisoned itself, and that 
the other half was busy pouring barrels of black 
coffee down one long, collective throat. 


The next morning I found the physicians still 
there—fortunately the ra also, although far 
from patient. Twelve hours before, I wondered 
ifthe means used to keep the child awake, to 
prevent her falling into an eternal sleep, would 
be successful, but this morning, after the little 
dose of two or three quarts of strong coffee, the 
possibility of her ever sleeping again seemed 
equally remote. 

Mademoiselle was the picture of wakefulness. 
She had a high fever, and her great black eyes, 
to use the usual expression, were the size of 
saucers. The ghastly pallor had given way toa 
glow extending even to the hands, while the 
cheeks were literally “on fire.” 

The demoiselle, however, was in a melancholy 
frame of mind generally at finding herself still 
in this “ valley of tears,” but the reflection that 
the had a high fever was evidently comforting. 
Mademoiselle, it was plain, did not agree with 
the poet or actor buried in Westminster Abbey— 

Life is a jest, and all things show it; 
Once I thought so, but now I know it. 


After all, there is some difference between a 
good joke and a sorry one. 

The day after, Sunday afternoon, my mother 
uked me to go upstairs and inquire about the 
girl, but I felt like hearing vespers at Notre 

; beside, I feared being officious or dis- 
turbing the poor child. 

Just at this moment the elderly French dame 
made her appearance, begging me to come and 
se “La petite,” who was perverse, having 
taken advantage that very morning of her new 
strength and madame’s absence to reach her arm 
out of bed and lock the door, “intending to 
herself, perhaps,” as the old dame 


“Mon Dieu !” she added, mournfully shaking 
head. ‘Perhaps she is more reasonable 
tow. Reason with her.” 

80 I went and stayed, heaven knows how long, 
and we talked about everything under the sun, 
thanging the subject as often as possible. There 
no language like the French so adjusted to 
‘iversation; cause: The Parisians, of all 

ch, pretend to be monopolists in the con- 
Yersational line, and my fair conversationist 
as No exception. 

was careful to avoid a certain subject, but it 
‘ame, nevertheless. I mentioned that I was on 
ty way to Notre Dame, and we fell to talking 

t the grand old cathedral, its architecture 
ind history, when suddenly mademoiselle in- 
tired with a thoughtful air : 

“Did you ever stand under the grand old 
gan when it played ?” 

“ Often,” 


ty Yes—ah ! if I could only have heard it that 
¥ I would not have—have tried—would not 





lave done what I did. One has not such ideas 





there—one is too contented. There everything 
seems in harmony—and suicide is discord, out of 
harmony with Heaven and nature.” 

“T hope you will never again have such 
ideas,” I observed. 

But she did not apparently hear. Her eyes 

ed, and, clenching the little hands, she 
murmured : 

“I did not take” (the quantity taken was 
sufficient to kill a couple of able-bodied men) 
“enough—or rather I was interfered with.” 

“ And happily.” 

“No, I had all the anxiety and trouble.” 
(*« Not to mention white slippers,” I added, men- 
tally, but without malice.) “It was almost 
over, now it is all to be redone.” 

* Do you think of it ?” 

“Dol think of it? I think of it often. Iam 
tired of life—thoroughly tired !” 

The poor, elderly French dame at this point 
started up, looked at me piteously, covered her 
face with her hands, and ejaculated: 

“She is horrible, Mon Dieu !” 

« Did you have no fear, no remorse ?” 

“Fear? Yousaw me; waslafraid? To be 
sure, I was too stupefied and weak when you 
came to feel anything.” 

“T understand. To wish to die is all there is 
of death.” I reason for the moment like a 
philosopher. ‘“ Butremorse! Do younot know 
that in striving to take your own life you com- 
mitted not ony a crime against Heaven and | 
nature, bat one punished by the law in France | 
and——” 

At this point madame, who had been indulg- 
ing in a series of approving nods, cried: 

** Yes, yes! Attend, little one.” 

* Keep still, little mother.” 

* Little mother” is a general term of endear- | 
ment used in France to elderly women, as well 
as by children to the mother. The child put | 
her little hand softly in the bent and shrivelled 
hands of the old dame, and, turning to me, con- | 
tinued : | 

“Against nature, yes; against Heaven, per- | 
haps. But I had already made my peace with 
Heaven. He would pardon me, I was so un- 
happy—so unhappy !” 

At this point, the girl, nearly sobbing, stopped | 
@ moment, overcome by her feelings, while | 
madame gently drew her hands caressingly te | 
her cheek. Ina minute or so she went on: | 

“TI spent the entire night Thursday in crying | 
and praying on the floor, and I had resolved te | 
live and bear my, troubles; bnt when day came, 
and I commenced my usual duties, and went out | 
and saw people hurrying back and forth over | 
the great city, I returned home, came quickly | 
up the stairs faster and faster to escape thought, | 
and when I reached my room I suddenly ”— 
raising herself and shuddering—“I suddenly | 
swallowed the—oh, yes, yes, it was horrible, and 
after all it is not finished.” 

“Stop, you are getting too excited, and I 
ought to go; it will hurt you.” 

* Do I tire you then already ?” 





* * * ¥ @ 


Suppose I philosophise a little at this point. | 
There are natures you can dominate by fear. It 
plays the same part in the moral world that the 
bayonet does inthe physical—subjugates. Arms 
not to be used according to some few philan- 
thropists (“The punishment is too cruel,” says 
Larhartine) and philosophers ; wrong but neces- 
sary, say a minority; rightand necessary, is the 
judgment of the multitude. 

With certain natures, however, fear is out of 
the question, it has no influence. This girl 
stood not in awe either of the temporal or the 
spiritual sword; consequently one may leave 
both in the sheath and try the other system; 
lead, persuade. 

* 


+ * 7 9 

** Why not go often, then, to Notre Dame, if 
you are continually troubled with such ideas 
and are not worried by them there? Go in the 
afternoon when the multitude has left; listen 
to themusic. Stop after the sermon to hear the 
Sunday-school class of girls chant; softer and 





| merchant feels that he is dishonoured, 


sweeter music I have never heard; and, after 
the children have all gone to their homes, con- 
fide your troubles to the noble-looking priest 
with the soft, holy face, who has charge of them. 
If he cannot give you peace, he may teach you 
tesignation.” 

«But you see, monsieur, I do not want to be 
taught resignation ; men are brutal and women 
are false—I am so tired—so tired! I wish to go 
now.” ' 

“TI wish to go now.” It sounded like a moan» 
a wail; there were tears in the voice but non® 
in the eye ; there was, too, such emphasis on the 
words “tired, so tired!” The wish seemed s0 
sad and strange at her age. ‘Tired of life at 
twenty, with beauty and nealth. Oh, woman! 

I could not help involuntarily expressing what 
was in my mind. 

“You are so young and so—so——’ 

** So what—say !’” 

* So strong looking ” (I was about to say so 
pretty), ‘‘yet you are weak and cowardly in your 
actions ; youare like a soldier forsaking a battle ; 
you desert the battle of life.” 

“TI am tired of that comparison, monsieur, 
having heard it so often; we French do not mind 
committing suicide. Everyone says, ‘unhappy 
man! or ‘unhappy woman! shrugs his 
shoulders and forgets. We have not the patience, 
we Parisians, to wait—live on and bear. If a 
‘bang 
It is over! Again, if a girl is lost, ‘splash !’ the 
Seine! It is finished. What should hold them 


2 


| back? Religious faith? They have but little 


ornone. I was taught faith as a child at home, 
but at Paris one easily forgets. Did my 
religious training stop me? It held me back 
a long time—but finally—— Apropos, and 
you? You can well talk, you who are doubtless 
happy!” 

“ You can well talk, you who are doubtless 
happy !”” 

That was, so to speak, turning the tables; 
so, after a pause, I asked abruptly whether. she 
would give me her solemn promise never to 
again try to take her life, feeling sure of her 
acquiescence. She smiled, bent over to me, and 
whispered : 

“No!’ 

It was but a single word, and whispered ; but 
it sounded loud, discordant, terribly negative. I 
arose suddenly and pushed back my chair; the 
girl held out her, hand, supposing I was going. 
The old dame, horrified at the turn of the con- 
versation, had taken refuge in flight, and I heard 
her busy in the neighbouring room, relieving 
her. mind by knocking around crockery, and 
muttering. If the girl had only made noisy 
protestations! But that “no,” soft and low, 
gave evidence of resolution and a determination 
to carry it out. 

Thad no intentionof going until I had obtained 
a promise. I went to the tiny, half sky-light 
window, stepped up in the embrasure, and 
looked down and up; it seemed: so high, not 
near the sky, only far away from earth. Then 
I looked back in the little room; white walls, 
bare pine floor, plain table, two cane-bottomed 
chairs. 


Certainly it did not look luxUrious, yet women 
when young and fair like to be surrounded by 
pretty things. I turned and glanced at the girl. 
She had her face turned to the wall, and the 
long, abundant, jet-black hair fell back over the 
pillow, while one white, aristocratic, little hand 
lay behind her on the coverlet. 

I have seen the thin, bony, shrivelled hands 
of old dowagers covered with trilliants and only 
rendered more hideous, but on this tiny hand, 
which they would have graced, there were none, 
it was unadorned. If there had been but one, a 
tiny circle of gold, all this would not have 

appened. There was an air of refinement about 
the child, and her good breeding gave evidence 
of her being a lady, while her conversation mani- 
fested education. 

I took another glance at the dismal room: 
There are certain rooms in which, I believe, 
almost anyone would consider life somewhat of 
a burden, and which would be the turning point 
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to cettain nitids dwelitig’ morbidly on real or 
linaginary wrongs. 

T remember once at Florence, Italy, passing a 
couple of nights in a dismal; dark, sinister little 
room, having a tiny window whick opened On a 
dark, covered gallery, remote from any sounds 
of life. 

Iwas half ill and impressionable, and’ ¢rew 
more and ‘ore sombre and’ misanthropic in my 
little den. Ido not mean to say I grew accus~ 
tomed'to caressing the edge of my razor, but, 
likethat old man of: Cape Horn; I wished I'd 
never been born; and if Isat not oma chair till 
I died of despair, ’twas simply because I didn’t 
stay there! 

Some months after, living imamore pleasant 
quarters in the same city; I teok ups daily 
journal, and under the heading, ‘suicide by 
poison, I read that-a respectable business man, 
on account of embarrassment in his wifairs; had 
taken his lifeimthis same hotel, leaving a note 
to his wife giving ‘the above explanation. I felt 
sufficient curiosity to find oat we had ocea- 
pied the same room. 

Now Iam convinced that the room’ was an 
important factor in that quiet drama. There 
are moments im life, wren, in‘a temporary ‘fit of 
despair réewvhing* insanity, for such we may 
consider the state of the self-murderer, certain 
natares ate-'rendly to toss up‘® penny with the 
query, “‘ Life or death ?” 

During’sech moments, the smallest faetor is 
of significance—a word, even. I will cite a case 
that I knew about while im Italy. A young 
Tralian, in’ despair, was jast on the point of 
pressing the muzzle of a revolver to‘his temple, 
when a friend knocked at the door, calling cheer- 
fully: 

“Carlo, may I ‘cotre in ?” 

The would-be self-murderer awakened to the 
rightfal cofiscioustiess'of the frightful deed he 
was about to commit. Murmuring, “Oh, how 
horrible !” throwing the instrument of destrac- 
tien hastily ina drawer and closing it, he ran’ 
to the’ door, unbolted it, ‘and fell im the out- 
stretched arms of his friend, saved. The moment 
of ttadness, the temporary derangement of the 
cerebral functions, was at an end. 

I do not care to enter here into a scientific, 
pbilosophical treatiseon suicide, although I may 
be posted up on’ te matter. I had a German 
student friend, while at Munich, who wrote, or 
commenced td write, a book on the subject, 
tending to demonstrate the necessity and ex- 
cellence of self-destraction from many points of 


view. 

He kindly initiated me into its mysteries, and 
gave me some ideas which, Iam glad to say; T 
never possessed before. My friend fefl ill, and, 
after a long attack of typhoid fever, found the 
subject somewhat depressing, and so the work, 
fortunately, was lost to posterity. 

Well, it was not'at this precise moment that 
I eared to demonstrate my old friend’s peculiar 
views to the fair, unhappy one. I pondered 
over our positions, ond thought sorrowfully how 
useless the whele cdnversavion had been; how 
I occupied the same place as at the commence- 
ment (not quite), and yet the girl was to give 
me herselemn promise, by whatever she held 
sacred (and 1 knew what) to live on, bear and 
suffer—endure unto the end, 

The system of philosophy which would ‘lead 
that child baels'to life, and later te resignation, 
if not to hope, was the right one; catholicism, 
protestantism, rationalism, materialism, or 
whatever other.ism one chooses to mention. A 
certain doctrine of presbyterianism is as apt, 
pérbaps, to drive one to despairas the maxim of 
a certain school of materialists, or the fatalism 
of the Turk. 

We have all seen dogmatic, narrow-minded 
sectarianists of protestanism wonderfully en- 
grossed in what they term their “salvation,” 
Christian in word but not in deed, egotistically 
occupied in saving their souls, somewhat at the 
expense often of the bodies of others; to these 
a change to absolute rationalism would not ve a 
change for the worse. 

I have secn, too, Protestants who might have 
been improved by going over to the Catholics 
(unless one admits that everything lies in the 





individual and nothing or ‘bat’ little: in> the |< Did T doowrong to’ teach what I did not“he. 


system of religion or philosophy) and vice'versa. 
This child was to be won from: materialism:or 
catholi¢ism, the religion of her childhood. © 

There are noble and grand miaterialists in’all 
countries whiose lives are modelied after that of 
the great Master; their philosophy seeuts ‘to be 
the correct one for them, but not forthe niasses. 
To the last, appareritly, must be held out the 
hope of reward ; the idéa of being good ‘for the 
sake of ‘Being’ good cahnot be taught at ali 
times with impunity, and often tends ‘to evil. 
To many philosophers the’ coarse ‘of ‘numerous 
Christians, in view of the incentive, would’seem 
merely a kindof barter. 

The noblest of Christians’ and’ the best’ of 
materialists could, however, meet’ of ‘cémmon 
ground. By their fruits ye-shall Know’ them, 
not by their words, so. that the Citholic, the 
Protestants; the Jew andthe freethinker, may 
freely give one another the right hand of 
brotherly friendship and love, if their motives 
and actions are alike 

Posene the best and most’ selfsacrificing 
men I have seen, during many ra passed in 
different parts of Europe, were Ssthowe priests. 
In Catholic villages jn Upper Bavaria, the 
“Herr Sparter” and his ‘work were ever ob- 
jects of my admiration; without family he was 
ideally father to the entire village. 

To show his excellent inftuence even ‘in small 
matters, I will only say that I have seen there 
the solitary school-boy pick up from the roadside 
opens for which his mouth watered, and yet 
place them inside the proprietor’s fence. 

I have séen; too, troops of school-boys pass 
stoically through orchards without -stooping. 
School-boys will understand? I often went to 
the village churches, and managed to retain in 
my memory what these good old priests taught 
about faith, hope and charity; suppose what I 
thus borrowed I gave away i 

It was evident that ‘in this girl’s life faith 
was to be infused or rather revived. I might 
have been a Catholic Jesuit for the next half 
hour or so; certainly I was not a Protestant 
Jesuit. The latter, by the way, are as numerous 
as the former, and it is.a mistake to suppose 
- first Jesuit was Loyala; St. Paul was the 
ounder, 

“It is not meet that we should be the same 
unto all men.” This role—if you choose to call 
it.so—eame natural enough to me. In Tyrol, 
the stronghold of catholicism, living a year or 
more amongst the peasantry, I often heard the 
little ones:in the family where I resided recite 
their prayers to the Virgin, and I saw that they 
recited them correctly, more catholic than.the 
pope for the time being, a priest without a 
gown and without a belief. 

I had good reason this time to be eloquent, 
pleading for a life, and fortunately my. elo- 
quence was all. borrowed, nothing original, 
otherwise I should have failed. The cause 
finally was gained; the girl promised solemnly 
never to again attempt self-murder, saying re- 
peatedly: 

Oh, no, I will never again do so! 
mise ; I swear!” 

To give additional weight and witness to the 
promisé I called in the old dame, and it was 
renewed in herpresence. On my rising to go, 
the fair penitent held out both hands instine- 
tively and impulsively, and,.as I never expected 
to see her again, except in passing, I took both 
for a troment in mine, and then left her in the 
twilight. to her own refleetions. 

Weeks. later, meeting mademoiselle on the 
stairs, she held outa hot little hand to me, I 
found her pale and sad-looking, and feared she 
was converted back to life but not to resigna- 
tion, a prisoner and not a guest in this world 
(how many of us are), so I inquired: 

“ Are you better nowmore contented ?” 

“Oh, yes, Iam better, thank Heaven.” 

“Are you sorry you gave me the promise ?” 

“Oh, no, not how; in any case I shall always 
keep it religionsly—you have confidence in me, 
have ‘yor not P” 

“ Perfect.” 


I ‘pro- 


lieve? I: should have done still more goin 
teaching what I do believe: What a consolatiog, 
Finally; if I had departed without this promigg 
convinced as I was that: in ‘that case life we 
merely am affair of hours+solely an affair¢ 
opportunity—I should -have: been utterly. con. 
science-stricken. 

The eud justifies the means: The means 
justify the-end.:. Neither are ubdterly true ; both 
are) perhaps partly'so. ‘All roads that lead t 
Rome are good,” ‘says the proverb. Teach what 
is, expedient, believe the best you: can; act 
according to your conseience. 

Many of,us would be sorry to: teach what we 
secretly may holdto be the/truth; for instanee, 
the most blasé and worldly-wise hesitate, and 
with reason, to distatb tite iHusions (if indeed 
they are that) and generous inypulses of youth, 
Again, if your faith is better than my philosophy, 
way not let. me teach your faith—on ric 
versm? 

Everyone arrogantly snpposés. his or her 
opimions tobe}, just rmyht, hence intolerante; 
when we.all. get a dim suspicion that our neigh 
boar may possibly be rigpt, and we. ourselves 
actnally wrong, there will be less earnestness, 
perhaps, but more charity. 

Finally, there are those amongst us. whoo 
not know what we.believe, hardly what. we hope, 
while perhaps the majority—it is,.mmuch tie 
safest way-simply inherit ideas without eve 
taking the trouble to examine them. 

The truth must be told under all circum 
stances. That is a vexed question to-day, as it 
was eighteen centuries ago, and will be eighteen 
centuries hence, in all probability. 

Not long ago,a number of collegians were 
gathered around a table in an apartment in the 
Latin Quarter, at Paris. The conversation 
turned on.all subjects, and I took the occasion 
to put this same question im the form of a story 
taken from the French Revolution. The tale # 
not new: . 

A political fugitive, chased by French soldiers, 
ran over the roofs of houses and finally, jumped 
into the room of anun called “ Truthful Agnes.” 
He hurriedly explained, and she hid him in th 
room ;.a minute-later, the officer commanding 
the detachment in pursuit knocked and entered. 
Salating respectfully, he said : 

* Madame, we are in arynee of a fugitive who 

passed this way and took refuge; we know your 
life-long reputation for truthfulness, and, if you 
solemnly give me your word:that the aman isnot 
here, we will immediately retire without search- 
ing.” 
The woman answered that he was not there 
and the officer retired. The story ended, my 
friends did not need to deliberate, but unhes- 
tatingly pronounced the woman's conduct wrong, 
unanimously deeiding that she should have 
sacrificed the man. 

Perhaps the man didywrony, but in life we 
have often to choose of two wrongs the lesser 
There are those who believe that all the truths 
that woman told daring a lifetime were not as 
admirable as the one life—just as there are many 
who hold thatthe one falsehood marred the ¢- 
tire life. 

«* Tell the truth and shame'the devil,’” 0b 
serves sententiously one of my friends, so'that! 
am obliged to give to this saying my own inte 
pretation and retort : 

«Thiet Satan himself would blush to hearand 
tell certain truths.” : 

I may add that ‘propositig the same questit® 
and story years ago ‘to a cirdle of Germanst 
dents, at Munich, the members mostly 
to the Opposite view, broadly advocating eve? 
thatiin’certain cases we may do evil that 
may cote of it. This'wasqnite nataral, as they 
were disciples of Hegel and other Germs 
casuists. 

Probably but few of us would rightly appre 
ciate a friend who would sacrifite our life rater 
than tell one falsehood ; we should perhaps 
that there was such a thing as being too gooe~ 
an exeess even in virtue. 

All is well that ends well. I can assure yo 





then, before closing, that mademoiselle is to-day 
the happiest of mortals, and thankfully acknot 
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jaiges with ‘a shudder that but for her “ pro- 
pfise” she would now lie im timconsecrated 
ground, that mournful, desolate spot reserved 
tothose’ who have committed sélfmurder, the 
dwinherited indeed of this world. ¢. H. Y. 








FACETIA, 


oe 


BSTWEEN A MABRIZD.COUPLE. ‘ 


«Tax me to the opera to night, dear ?” 

“Tam afraid d can’t, pet.” 

« Why not,love?” 

“l’d'rather not, sweet.’’ 

«Bat why not, darling ?” 

«Because I can’t afford it, precious.” 

« Why can’t you afford it, Mr. Smith?” 

“Because it costs too much, Mrs. Simith.” 

“Costs too miuch! Why the Browns and. 
Joneses. go’ ever so many times:a week, 
man.” 

“The Browns and Joneses’ are idiots then, 
roman.” 

“You needn’t-be:more common than you can 
belp; sir.” 

“T@on’t meanto be, ma’am.” 

“Ifyou won’t take me I'll go all the: same, ; 
husband.” 

“TI think not, wife !” 

Here they found they could call one another 
tothing. worse, so.dropped the subject. 

—Judy. 

OUR CLIMATE. 


Monertraxrk (to party who is shiveritg from 
head to foot): “ Bath, sir? Yes, sir. ould 
you like it hot or cold 2” —JTudy. 

“TRAIN UP A WIFE,” &o. 
Jones: “I presume'the lady is aware this is a 
smoking compartment?” 
Brown: “ The lady is well.awareof the fact ; 
md, being my wife, she knows better than to 
object.” —Punch. 
NO ACCOUNTING FOR TASTES. 


‘Bos Derver (to regular rider): “You ear 
them ere forrinerson tae knifeboard, sir? Ain’t 
itwonderful as they don't get tired 0’ jabbering 
pa | like that the ‘ole joarnéy—and ‘not an 
intelligible word from fust. to lass!” 

—Punch. 
SIMPLE NECESSARIES. 


Suopmwan: “Oh, yes, sir, we can. supply you 
Vith anything: in the football line ; we——” 
Customer (secretary of afootball'club): “Ah, 
then, P'll take half-a-dozen pair of’ crutches and 
view yards of sticking plaster, as we have a 
match to-day.” — Fun. 

A “GREEN ”-BY, 


Exenish Lapr: “Don’t you 
(esses ?”” 

Scorcn Lapy: “Ino bew-coo!+an I'dinna 
at greens wi’out boiling either!” —Fun. 


eat water- 


“rite” assURANCE. 


Docror..(examining): ‘The action. of the 
heart is not good; it beats twice as fast as it 
thould.” 

Son or Ertn: “Begorrah! An’ it isn’t the 
Yating of my heart you're counting—it’s the 
tcking of my watch !” —Fun. 

QUERY. 


A“ Constant Subscriber” wants to know the 
tact degree of relationship between.a.‘‘tea- 
igat” and a “ coffee-mill.” —Judy. 

AT LAST. 


Brown (brilliant conversationalist, in his own 
Stimation): “The idea of that Smith setting 
) for a dinner-table wit. It’s sickening. Let 
‘te cobbler stick to his last, I say.” 

Joxes: “Well, old boy, youpractice what you 
Reach, anyhow !” 

Brown: “ How d’you mean ?” 

Joxrs: “Why, you've stuck to your last so. 


CHSAR'S ‘Wire MUst BE,” &. 


Docror (speaking deliberately) : “And per- 
haps, upon.an emergency,,you might have the 
least suspicion——” 

Lapy Patient (speaking hurriedly): «None 
of that, doctor. Medicines, if I must, but not 
one gtain.of your suspicions—even dof an emer- 
gency.” —Fun. 

PRECISRLY. 

Jonxs says he can’t, for the life of him, think 
how it isothat birds. always seem so happy, 
seeing that they are mostly always “ap a tree.” 

—dJady, 
Yau! 

Ir you wanted a screw-dtiver, where would 
you go for one?—To the nearest. cab-stand, of 
course. —Jady. 


Ty a. stupid joke happened to be the cause of 
a quarrel, could it not, nevertheless, be called a 
witty-schism P —Judy. 

A First-cLass' remedy for preventing your 
hair from falling off is—go to the barber’s and 
have it cut. —Judy. 








OLD LETTERS. 





A scorns of letters in my hand; 
Recall me to the past and thee ; 

And half-forgotten dreams are fanned 
Into new life by memory. 

The penmanship is bold and round, 
The monogram of roseate hue, 

And round them all with care is bound, 
A ribbon rich of dainty blue. 


’Tis true, long years have passed away, 
Long years of doubt and care and pain, 

Since they were penned, but yet, to-day, 
Their pages. burn through heart and 

brain, 

The words are bleared with yellow age, 
Time casts. his shadow over all— 

The hearts are seared with passion’s rage, 
The hopes are fled beyond recall. 


With time their freshness all has sped, 
A withered leaf hides in their folds, 
Yet like that leaf, though long since dead, 
The pages a sweet fragrance holds. 
Ah! mementoes of that past, 
That now a crumbling ruin lies, 
It o’er my soul a light doth cast. 
As moon which peeps from clouded. skies. 


I thought to give them to the blaze, 
To still the voice which steals my joy. 
And o’er my dreams a column raise, 
And be content to taste alloy: 
My hands will not my bidding do, 
My will refuses to command ; 
Be they but false, or be they true, 
They’re written by a loved one’s hand. 


Be calm, faint heart! Ill yet retain 
These offerings which to thee belong, 
But yet, methinks they're fraught with 


pam, 
And countless phantoms round them 
throng. AL A. 








STATISTICS. 


ee 


Smatxe in Enemewrary Scuoors.—A. re- 
turn has been issued giving the amounts paid 
in respect of the grants of 1s. for singing in’ele- 
mentaty schools for the year ended August 31, 
1879... It. shows ‘that 15,477 schools connected 
with the National Society or the: Chureh of 
England received 270,662 2s. ; 1,961 British and 
undenominational . schools, £11,925 12s.; 835 
Wesleyan. schools, £6,034 16s.; 1,235 Roman 
Catholic schools, £6,309 14s.; and 5,208 School 
Board ‘schools, £33,248 6s.; giving.a total of 





that.I don’t remember. when I heard it’ 
fitey 1 +Fun. 





£128,680 10s. to 24,701 schools.. Seventy-seven 


schools were disqualified because singing was 
ill taught, and im 112 sehools singing was not 
taught at all. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





¥ezast Toat Witt Kur> a Montu.—Boila 
handful of hops, strain off’the water, grate a 
dozen raw potatoes in this water, set it-on to boil, 
mix a teacup of flour with cold water, the same 
as for gravy thickening, then stir it into the 
potato water ; add to this enough.boiling, water 
to make sixquartsimall. Setit away.ina stone 
jar, and when codl.put itintoa teacup’ of Food 
yeast and @ teaeup of brown sugar. his 
yeast will foam up as white as whipped eream. 
One pint will do for a large batch of bread. 

Coueu Mzpicinz.—Take three tablespoonfuls 
of whole flax seed; put in anearthen vessel or 
pitcher ; potrron a quart: of “boiling. water; levi: 
stand by the‘fite foran hour, then addthe juice 
of four large lemons, half teacup. puver-honey, 
one large stick of liquorice broken in bits, one 
stick of rock candy. pounded fine; stir often, 
and when liquorice and candy dissolve, stir- 
If too thick and jelly-like add more. boilin 
water ; some people like it tojelly. Take a goo 
drink of this whenever.you feel inclined to 
cough; it is bestdrank cold, as it will not induce 
ee This can be drank by either young 
or-old. 


Buackine.—-Mix intimately, one pound of 
molasses, one pound of. best bone-black.in very 
fine powder, and quarter ‘of: @. pound. olive oil ; 


then add quarter of'a — sulphuric acid; pre- 
viously diluted with three-quarters of a. pound 
water. The whole is allowed to stand for three 
hours or longer, and afterwards’as: much watet 
is added as is necessary to give it the prover 
consistence. 

Ct 


MISCELLANDOUS: 


rs 


Aw authority calculates that.the expenses of a 
General Election amount to abouta. million and: 
a quarter of ‘money. 

Tue stamp-tax returns show that’ at Yast 
£1,000,000 a year is spent in Ehgland on pater. 
medicines. 

. Aw undertaker’s office recently boretive: follow- 
ing cheering inscription: ‘ Gone for a dead man 
—back soon.” 

Tue Prince of Wales is waiting fora favourable 
opportunity to leave England. for Australia. 
His Royal Highness will mot’ go out in the 
“Osborne” as was stated, but in some larger 
ship. 

‘Term crimson sash so long worn: by. the officers 
of the army is to bediscontinued, andinits stead 
a leather belt, with field-glass, willbe adopted. 
The dress-sash will probably be rétained fordress 
occasions, ‘ 

Sortuy the silvery moon shone down 

Tn the midnight cold and clear, 

And the tones of a couple-woomg 

Were borne to the listerting ear. 
Like the whispered words of some dark 

plot 

In the'stories to children told; 

Her’ voice floated upward ‘through the 


ar— 
‘Charlie, but your nose is cold!’ 

WHEN a.man falls. down his teniper generally 
gets up before he does. 
« Tuas thing:has gone: far enough;’’ yelled the 
athateat baloonist, we he frantically: tugged at 
the valve ropes. 
Tur fate of the Deceased. Wife’s Sister Bill 
is certaim. If not tiis year,: certtiniy- before 
many years have pastit must becomelaw: The 
part which the Prince of Walds and other 
members of the Royal Family. have: taken. it 
supporting it has dofe much in ‘its faveur. 
THIRTY-THRE dtels were fought in’ France 
last year. Casualties, one wateh-glaiss broken, 
an oldhat shghtly wounded, and an’ umbrella 





placed hors de combat. 
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NOTICES TO COBRESPONDENTS. 


Oxp Reaprr.—From your description we should think 
b~ coin is a medal, and of value only for its price in old 

ver, 

Rottixe Srowz.—1. It has been decided by the magi- 
strates that a tradesman is not compelled to sell any 
article exposed.and ticketed for sale in his window. 2. 
‘The oniy course to keep the brass on your bicycle bright 
is to continually clean it. 3. We think it is too late to 
plant hyacinth bulbs in pots to flower this year. 

Amuy.—The best course will be for the mother, when 
able, to apply at the Westminstér Police Court for a 
summons. 


M.G.—By your account, all the parties to the mar- 
riage were sailing under false colours; but although if 
proceeded against they could be punished, the marriage 
is legal and binding. 

A Consta®t Reapex.—Have nothing whatever to do 
with the parties mentioned. 

E. M. W.—Yes, we think you will be quite right in 
removing the articles purchased by you. 

J. P. A.—The person mentioned by you carries on 
business at the place named. He is not, we believe, a 
certificated medical man, but whether he is a ‘ quack”’ | 

| 





we have no data to decide. 

J.C. D.—We know of no institution such as you de. 
scribe. 

Tricker.—We are afraid we cannot help you. Gotoa 
doctor, or one of the hospitals that treats of diseases of | 
the skin. } 

EtxxL.—Try Lamplough’s Pyretic Saline. We believe | 
it will meet your particular case. Can be had of any 


chemist. 
ArmzEn S.—We have repeadedly stated that we do not | 


charge for the insertion of matrimonial advertisements. | 
Letters should contain proper name and address, not 
Sy for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. 

A Constaxt Reaper.—l. No. 2. The summons need 
not be renewed every three months. 3. If the order is 
once made by a magistrate against you, and you do not 
obey its provisions, you will, on returning to this country, 
be liable. 

Catte pz Est.—The habit of eating dry flour may not 
be injurious to a strong digestion, but it would not im- 
prove a weak one. Handwriting irregular, and might be 
improved, 

Litt is perfectly astonished that it should be thought 
wrong for Boe ladies to sit at open windows, as she 
contends y bave as much right to the fresh air as 
gentlemen. edo not dispute that, but we ask Lily if 
it is proper to occupy such a position in a public street, 
when the disrespectful and ill-natured of the other sex 
feel convinced they are exhibiting themselves to attract 
notice and admiration, justas milliners put pretty dresses 
in the window. Ladies cannot be too reserved in their 
manners. Public opinion, among both mea and women, 
delights in satire and censure. 

Cumpriay.— How to make nettle beer: Pick the stalks 
away from the nettle, and boil the leaves in two gallons 
of water to one of leaves; strain and add half'a pound 
of brown sugar and half a pone of ginger for every 
gallon of water. When nearly cold, ferment with yeast 
and bottle at once. 

Cuanter.—The same object seen from different points 
of view—the Past, the Present, and the Future—often 
exhibit three different faces to us, like those signboarcs 
over shop doors which represent the face of a lion as we 
approach, of a man when we are in front, and of an ass 
when we have passed. 

Pari M.—To kill rats: Oil of aniseed, two drachms; 
nitrous acid, two drops; musk, two grains. Now mix a 
pint of good flour with as much yellow arsenic as will lie 
on 4 shilling ; put this in a small heap on the floor and 
cover it with another pint of good flour without arsenic. 
Draw a feather dipped in the attracting composition from 
the holes, &., to the heap, and spnnkle it over with a 
little four. The rats are certain to eat it. 





Bentixcxk Sxroup, Haxpr Bi, and Fancr Liver, 
three seamen inthe Royal Navy, wotid like to correspond 
with three young ladies with a view to matrimony. 
Bentinck Shroud is twenty-two, medium height, black 
curly hair, dark eyes. Handy Billy is twenty-two, dark 
hair, blue eyes, medium heignt. Fancy Line is twenty- 
three, tall, brown hair, light blue eyes. 

Juxta and Auicr, two friends, would liketo correspond 
with two gentlemen. Julia is twenty-three, dark, fond 
of home and cnildren. Alice is eighteen, fond of music 
and Aancing. 

Exsts C., twenty-two, and of a loving disposition. fair, 
would like to correspond with a young man. Must 
reside in London. 

ALLISON and Jexwr, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with twoseamen in the Royal Navy with a view to 
matrimony. Allison is twenty, medium height, dark. 
Jenny is tall, fair, of a loving disposition, fond of home, 
thoroughly domesticated. 

Consrayce, twenty, dark, handsome, would like to 
correspond with a gentleman about thirty in a good posi- 
tion, good-looking. 

Mavpg, nineteen, fair, medium height, domesticated, 
fond of home and caildrer, would like to correspona with 
a tradesman with a view to matrimony. Respondent 
must be about twenty-three, dark. 


JACK’S ADVENTURE. 


I sHatt tell the tale as it was told, and sailors tell 
no lies, : 
So if you think it stretched a bit don’t open wide 


your eyes, 

And say, “ Ah, that’s a stiff one. Now, I can’t 
seare take that in ;”” 

You'll wonder when you hear it all. Close up, 
and I'll begin. 

*Twas on a cruise in search of whales, and whales 
they most deligh ao fl 

In spouting like some folks on shore and causin, 
others fright ; 

One day _ sighted a big whale and after him we 


row’d— 
Yon’ve heard that Jonah ina whale once took up 
his abode ? 


I never thought this fishy home could give him 
much relief 

From wet and cold. 
my belief, : 

And that our mate should try it on was truly 
st me— 

He ought, too, have much better known after all 
his years at sea. 

But, 5 ed eager for the fray, he overstepped the 


an 

Of prudence in this last affair, which ail his ° 
doings crowns, 

And slipping overboard, he fell into the creature’s 
mouth— 

It was much warmer on that day, in fact, the 
wind was south. 


" ‘That he was sold was always 


But he never noticed wind or tide in this his new 


abode, 

Nor did he take much heed of us when off we 
quickly rowed ; 

The whale felt queer in his inside. Our mate, a 
lively chap, 

Soon took geek care that precious whale had 
neither wink nor nap. 

I tell the tale in his own words. He danced all 
night and day, 

And soon the whale found to his cost ’twas any- 
thing but play, 

For want of rest and want of sleep soon brought 
him to death's door; 

This did not worry Jack the least—he only danced 
the more, 


The whale soon pined away and died, and when 
is game was dgne 
Our mate out knife and cut a hole, for he’d the 


battle won, 
But often have I heard him say to live there he’d 


no wish, . 
And ever after that he had a great dislike for 
fish. 0. P. 


W. D. and Litr, two friends, would like tocorrespond 
with two young men. W. D. is seventeen, dark hair and 
eyes, good-looking, medium height. Lily is seventeen, 
good-looking, fair. 

Harry and Grorex, two marines, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies. y is twenty-one, 
good-looking, dark hair. George is twenty-four, loving, 
fair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of music. 
Respondents must be fond of home. 

Watter and Hewrr, soldiers, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. Walter is twenty, blue eyes, of 
medium height, loving. Henry is nineteen, good-looking, 
tall, fond of home and music. 

ALBERT, twenty-four, fair, light hair, dark eyes, good- 
looking, wishes to correspond with a young lady about 
eighteen with a view to matrimony. 

Erne: and Mar, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. hel is dark, domesticated, fond 
of home. May is nineteen, tall, dark, fond of home and 
children. 

Aticz A., twenty-one, medium height, dark, loving, 
fond ef music and dancing, would like to correspond with 
a gentleman about twenty-five. 

G. B. and C. R. B., two seamen in the Royal Navy, wish 
to corresvond with two young ladies. G. B. is twenty- 
three, blue eyes, of a loving disposition. C. BR. B. is 
twenty-one, fond of home, tall, 








with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. 

is twenty-three, dark, medium height, of a loving dig. 

| te ge fond ofmusic and dancing. Bob is twenty.on, 
k, brown hair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition, ant 

fond of home. Respon ents must be fair, thoroughly 

domesticated, of a loving disposition. 

8. A. and S. C., two friends, would like to corresvond 
with two young men. S.A. is twenty-two, tall, dark, 
8. C. is twenty-two, medium height, fair. 

M. G. and B. L., two friends, wish to correspo ; 
two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. MG : 
twenty-four, dark,fond of dancing. BR. L. is twenty-two, 
fond of home, fair. f 

Carmen, eighteen, tall, dark, fond of music and dancing 
of a loving disposition, would like to correspond with 
a gentleman about twenty-four. m 

Eva and Inez, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two seamen in the Royal Navy. Eva is eighteen, 
dark hair, ow = San ig of are and qhilézen. Inez 
is seventeen, fair, , loving. Respondents 
about nineteen, tail, dark. we 


Marx and Bor, éwo friends, would like to correspond 
k 





k. f 
Jxsstx and J, W., two domestics, would like to corre. Ht 
spond with two mechanics with a view to matrimony, 
Jessie is good-tempered, fair, J.,W. is twenty, fair; fond i 
of home and children. Respondents must pe 
twenty-five and thirty. ais. : we 
TILLY and Mottr, two friends, would liké to corte. 
spond with two gentlemen between twenty-two’ and 


twenty-five. Tilly.is fair, fond of home, ana a) 
domesticated. Molly is’ dark, and fond of ‘musig ang 
neing. ; 


SraeHEn, Frep, and Harry, three seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond wita three young 


' 


ladies. Stephen is fair, medium ‘height, good-temperai, 
tall, fond of home and music. » Harry has cabana 
blue eyes. Respondents must be between nitieteen andj’ 
Max and Ros would like to correspond with two 
* young gentlemen about twenty-three. palg Re 
tall, fair. * 
Craze and Mavpx, two friends, wish to 
medium height fair, blue eyes. Mande is brown 
hair and eyes. ‘ “hr yaks 
home and music, would like to correspond wit So 
lady about the same age. * 
fond of home, would like tocorrespond with a 
about twenty-one, dark, tall, good-looking, of a loving 


hazel eyes, fond of children. ‘ Fred is dark, blue 

twenty-three. ie} 

tall, dark, good-looking. Rose is twendy, 

with two gentlemen about twenty-three. cocreapend 
B. G. D., twenty-two, fair, medium height, 
Eveuixe 8., twenty, loving, médium height, hazel eyes, 

disposition, fond of music. 


Vriotzgt and Jrssrx, two friends, would like to corre- oe 
spond with two young men. Violet is eighteen, good- — 
looking, tall, fair. Jessie is seventeen, medium height, = 








fond of music. Respondents must be tall, dark, godd- 
looking. 1 ' 

Basuzn, Basner’s Basuer, and Racer, three friends, 
would like to correspond with three young ladies with: 
view to matrimony. Basher is good-looking, fond of 
home and children. Basher’s Basher is good-looking, 
curly hair, of a loving disposition, fond of home and 
dancing. Racer is tall, dark, of a loving disposition, 
fond of music and dancing. 


_ 
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Communications Recrivep: 


Jack is mded to by—G. G., eighteen, brown hair 
and eyes, medium height, fond of music. 

Samvszt by—P. C., medium height, dark, brown hair, 
fond of home and children. 

Diamoyv by—Unhookit, twenty-one, tall, auburn hair, 
hazel eyes. 

Part by—Scrubit, twenty-three, dark hair and eyes, 
medium bolqns. 

Rosr by—Kickit, twenty-two, auburn hair, blue eyes, 
of a loving disposition, medium height. 





Att the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Tu! 


Lonpox Reaper are in print, and may be had at the @ gp 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-nalfpence, Eight The 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 
Tux Lowpvos Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpence ¥ 
Weexiy ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence. “ 
e 





Lirs and Fasuiox, Vois.1 to 2, Price Seven Sailings §,, 
and Sixpence each. i ni? 
EvzRrs0pr’s JOURNAL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepent? 











each. 0 the 
ys 
camo 
*,.* Now Ready, Vol. XXXIII. of Tux Lonpos Beads, ay 
Price 48. 64, 
Also the Trrtx and Impex to Vol. XXXIIL., PrieeOm fy i 
Penny. g 
stat 
‘ . sae a aeeK 
NOTICE. — Part 208 (March) Now Ready, Price Sit By, s 
pence, Post Free, Eigntpence. bad 
N.B.—Correspondents must Address their Letters {0 | 


the Editor of Taz Lonpow Reaprr, 334, Strand, W.C. 


+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manv- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily ‘autaors spould 
retain copies. ; 

— nd 
London: Pubiisned for the Proprietors at 334, Strand, of 


4. Suitz & Co. 
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